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ABSTRACT 

This Home Start report centers its attention on three 
areas: hov actual home visits are being conducted, hov projects are 
spending grant money from a cost analysis point of view, and whether 
any tentative statement on program effectiveness can be made based 
upon an analysis of pre^post test data. The seven sections of the 
report are: (1) Demographies, 72) The Ideal Home Visitor and the 
Ideal Home Visit, (3) The Actual Home Visitor, (4) The Actual Home 
Visit, (5) cost Analysis of Grant Expenditures and Levered Resources, 
with Addenda on Referrals, (6) Aides and Deterrents to the Meeting of 
First Year Local Objectives, and (7) Conclusions and Recommendations 
for Program Improvement, Highlighted in the report is the importance 
of making the Home Start parent a primary interactor during home 
visits. Appendices comprise half the report, (Author/CS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Interim Report III of the Home Start Evaluation Study centers 
its attention on three questions: ^ " 

• How are actual home visits being conducted, (Who is 
receiving the Home Visitor's attention? What is the 
content and tone of the various interactions?) 

• Prom a cost analysis point of view, how are projects 
spending their federal grant dollars and how are they 
using these grant dollars to lever additional resources 
to improve the program and provide more direct services 
to families. 

• Can any tentative statements on program effectiveness 
be made upon an analysis of I pre-post test data? 

Because this report concentrates on a limited number of program 
questions^ it will differ somewhat in form front Interim Report 
II which sought to provide an overview of the entire national 
program from a planning and initial implementation point of 
view. For example. Report 11 used an input-process-outcome 
outline to discuss the major actors, the most important program 
activities, and the intended outcomes or products of the Home 
Start progi:am. 

This report — with its emphasis on the actual home visit and on 
a cost analysis of grant and levered dollars — treats both 
inputs and processes at the same time, i.e., describing a home 
visit includes inputs (the Home Visitor and the family) and 
processes (the activities occurring during the home visit) . 
Likewise, the cost analysis has as jLts content a program input 
grant and levered dollars — while analyzing this data in a 
functional or process manner. This cost section is, in fact, 
an input-process and outcome analysis when it deals with levered 
resources for the resources themselves are inputs, the securing 
and utilizing of the resources are processes, and the amount of 
resources levered can be seen as a basic outcome of a successful 
program. 
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Report III is divided into seven sections. The role of each 
section is described below. Following this description of the 
various sections, this introduction will conclude by presenting 
the de facto Home Start Model which was developed in Repo rt II . 
In studying the model the Reader can see for himself the central 
role played by home visits and the levering of community resources. 
The theoretical or expected relationship between these processes 
and the intended outcomes can also be visualized. Thus, the model 
can be used as a reference point for each of the Report sections 
and can serve as a basis for interpreting the appropriateness/o£ 
the final section on conclusions and recommendations, / 

The seven sections of R eport III are: 

# Demographics (Section I) which illustrates key features of 
the program' s major participants Home Start families and 
Home Start staff, educational, income, and ethnic data are 
presented and briefly discussed* 

# The Ideal Home Visitor and the Ideal Home Visit (Section II) 
which uses interviews with local project administrators to 
describe the qualities the home visit program which the ad- 
ministrator is seeking to implement, and the qualities which 
the administrator believes are necessary in the effective 
Home Visitor* 

m The Actual Home Visitor and the Actual Home Visit (Sections 
III and IV) which present interview data and information 
system data on the actual Home Visitor (Section III) and 
observation data on actual Home Visitors (Section IV) at 
each site. Based upon the information, areas of strength 
and areas of concern are identified regarding effective home 
visit implementation, 

# Cost Analysis of Grant Expenditures and Levered Resources 
w ith Addenda on Referrals (Section V) which analyzes all 
project expenditures frofn both a line-item and functional 
point of view. Descriptive information on the amount and 
type of levered resources is also presented. As these levered 
resources are most usually secured through an on-going referral 
system, an addenda on the referral system is presented here. , 
As the cost analysis and referral data provide us with our best 
information on the amount and types of comprehensive services, 
areas of strength and areas of concern within this comprehen- 
sive service area (Health, Nutrition, Psychological/Social 
Services) are presented at the conclusion of this section. 

# Aides and Deterrants to the Meeting of First Year Local 
Objectives (Section VI) which briefly summarizes aids and 
deterrants which were experienced by a large number of pro- 
ject directors and which therefore warrant the attention of 
Home Start decision makers at the national level. While pre- 
viously identified areas of strength and concern also require 
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national attention, the directors' perspective is reported 
here because the final section on recommendations should be 
affected by the directors' perspective, i.e., if directors 
acknowledge a specific problem area the corresponding recom- 
mendation will differ from cases where an area of concern is 
not so recognized by these leaders. 

• Conclusions and Recommendations for Program Improvement 

(Section VII) which moves forward from previously identified 
areas of strength and concern to shape specific recommenda- 
tions for program improvement. Such recommendations will 
usually be based upon findings presented in the Report itself. 
However, certain recommendations, especially those based on 
an analysis of child performance data may require reference 
to matter extrinsic to the operation of Home Start alone< 

As stated above, the de facto Home Start Model developed for Report 
II is presented here to provide a context for interpreting each of 
the sections described here. 
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DEMOGRAPHICS 



Introduction 

The busy administrator needs a quick overview of the size and 
shape of the program he/she is reviewing. The programmatic 
shape of Home Start is illustrated by the de facto Home Start 
Model presented on the previous page. Demographic data (acquired 
through the Home Start information system) was used to graphic- 
ally display individual project size, locale, and the ethnic 
level of the key participants — Home Start families and staff. 

Narrative discussion is limited so as not to detract from the 
overall program portrait created by the various graphs and charts. 
Major areas of strength and concern (such as can be identified 
from demographic data) will be discussed in the concluding 
section of this report (see pp. 71-72). i 

' HOME START PROFILE 



AT A GLANCE 



TOTAL # OF PROGRAMS: 16^ 
TOTAL # OF RURAL PROGRAMS! 9 
TOTAL # OF URBAN PROGRAMS: 2 



TOTAL # OF STAFF: 190 
AVERAGE: 12 

TOTAL # OF HOME VISITORS: 110 
AVERAGE : 7 



TOTAL # OF URBAN/RURAL PROGRAMS: 4 # OF FAMILIES PER HOME 

VISITOR: 10 

TOTAL OF FAMILIES ENROLLED: 1102 

AVERAGE: 73 



TOTAL # OF FOCAL CHILDREN: 

TOTAL # OF CHILDREN 0-10: 
TOTAL # OF CHILDREN 0-18: 



1342 

AVERAGE: 89 
2181 

AVERAGE: 145 
4092 

AVERAGE: 273 



San Diego was not yet fully operational by the end of the 
Q reporting period, so no data is included here. 
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The following charts were compiled using data from the informa- 
tion system for the Quarter ending March 31, 1973. 

Figures I-l to 1-3; Program Enrollment^ Ethnicity of Staff and 
Focal Children 

Figure I-l displays the enrollment of both families and focal 
children for the 15 programs, ranked by program size. The aver- 
age enrollment of families is 73/ only five of the Home Start 
programs comply with the guidelines of an enrollment of 80 or 
more. The following programs obtained special permission from 
the Office of Child Development to enroll fewer than 80 families 
because of difficulty in identifying eligible families or high 
operational costs: North Carolinar Massachusetts and Alaska. 

For all programs, except one^, the number of focal children served 
exceeds that of family enrollment. In fact, 22% of the families 
enrolled in Home Start have more than one focal child. 

It is interesting to note that the total number of 3-5 year old 
children is greater than the number of focal children. Eight 
percent of the 3-5 year olds are enrolled in other Preschool 
Programs or in no program. 

Figure 1-2 reflects the ethnicity of focal children and staff 
for the 15 programs. The ethnic profile of focal children close - 
ly matches that of staff foF" the overall^ program^ as well. as on a 
project by project basis . Table 1-3 displays the ethnicity of ^ 
focal chil<iren and staff by program. 



North Carolina 



FIGURE I-l 

FAMILY AND FOCAL CHILD ENROLLMENT - SPRING 1973^ 



Total Fttmily Enrollment: 1102 
Average Family Enrollment: 73 



Total Focal.Child Enrollment: 1342 
Average Focal Child Enrollment: 89 



Total Children 0 18 Yr:.: 4092 
Average Children 0-18: 273 



Total Target Children 0 5 Yrs.: 2181 
Average Target Children 0 - 6: 145 
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^To s^o^v f jm-ly enrcin ncnt, from fO'/:^sr to hi^jlvist, rhe Ordering of the prOc»foms hoj befin cJuinged from ihat uiocf rr> rhe Informa* 
rion .Sy^iem. Til's njiv orcf:»rinfi vvill bo iised rhrougSiout ihe foMo.vin^^ ijhN;i. 

^^o rt<it.i i$ induct d ori (o nirios tn\<{ c'vldri^rt for Co'iforma, s-rce 0\a pro^rom \s not yet fulW oprfuiton^tK 

\€09m>: AK ~ AlasVo; MA WasiachuseiU; NV/ -> Nf^vJd3;NC - N jrth Cora!ina;UT - Ut£»h;N V ^ New York; OH -~ Ohio; 
TN'C r- Tifvari ^^igro^t Council; f\Z - Arizona; KS — Ksrt5as:TN - Tenne«e5; TX H Texas, Houston: AR — Afkansas; 
A^. - A<,'>banvi;VV VA - West Viromio. 
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FIGURI': 1-2 



ETHNICITY 
FOCAL CHILDREN - STAFF 



SPRING 1973 
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THE IDEAL HOME VISITOR AND THE IDEAL h6ME VISIT 

Introduction ■ ■ ^■■'''■'^''■r': : : ^ 

The Introduction to this Report presents the de facto Home Start 
model as developed in Interim Report II > Based on an analysis of 
first year proposals, Report II identified two major areas of 
concern . First, in many cases no single staff person was given 
the responsibility for identification, coordination, integration, 
and utilization of community services . Second, Home Visitors 
were frequently expected to be successful community generalists 
(coordinating community services and being innovative teachers) 
while receiving rather low salaries and possessing modest skills. 
Report. II then analyzed initial implementation data (through Fall 
1972) and found these concerns to be warranted. Programs were 
having limited success in securing community services beyond those 
they could buy with their own limited project funds.. As for home 
visitation, a review of local program objectives (rewritten in Fall. 
' 72) showed that more than 50% of educational objectives were being 
stated exclusively in terms of the child. This raised the question 
as to whether the Home Start Guidelines was being strictly adhered 
to in terms of a primary emphasis on Home Visitor to parent inter- 
■ action. 

The analysis of further implementation data (gathered during Spring 
1973 site visits) can begin by asking how projects are now intending 
to shape themselves. This analysis does not assume that an adequate 
evaluation can be approached only in terms of local intentions, 
plans, or objectives. However , it does assume that analysis at the 
intention level can identify areas of inconsistency (both internally 
and with national guidelines) which can provide a framework for 
critical analysis of actual process or implementation data. (Areas 
of greatest consistency will be identified and employed in later 
analysis. ) 

Report II relied heavily on initial proposals and limited case study 
and information system data in order to determine local plans and 
intentions. Extensive field information was collected in the Spring 
of 1973 to assess the present status of program plans and intentions. 
This information includes: 

1) Instrumented interviews with all project directors 

and with staff coordinators supporting Home Visitors. 
Information was sought regarding the ideal Home 
Visitor and the most appropriate use of her time. 
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2) Program objectives written six months earlier 
were reviewed to determine the degree completed, 
problems encountered/ and support received. New 
six months objectives were prepared by each 
program* 

3) Comprehensive cost data on projected expenditures 
and the projected generation of in-kind services 
was collected through interviews and analysis of 
px^oject records. 

The remainder of this section will present the findings from the 
director and staff interviews on Home Visitors and from the review 
of program objectives. 

The Ideal Home Visitor 

The tables on pages 11 - 14 summarize the comments of project direc- 
tors and supervisory staff when asked to project the ideal Home 
Visitor and the ideal home visit. (The interview questions were 
open ended. Categories used for coding the responses were not 
always mutually exclusive • ) V 

There was a high level of agreement between directors and^uper- 
visory staff concerning the qualities and training of the Meal 
Home Visitor/ and the characteristics of the ideal home visit. 
In summary : 

1) The ideal Home Visitor need not have extensive 

formal education but should be experienced in ^ 
working with children. 

2) She should be friendly, flexible and objective, 
and possess both interaction and teaching skills. 

3} Her salary should be between $5000 - $7000, or 
equivalent to teacher or Head Start salaries. 

4) As for training, while pre-service and in-service 
may be important, the use of the experienced Home 
Visitor as a model is the most preferred training 
method. 

5) Training content should stress early childhood 
education and interaction skills. 

6) Secondary training attention should focus on the 
various components and the use of community resources, 
supervision should center on occasionally accompani- 
ment of the Home Visitor on her visits. Moral 
support and guidance should be provided. 
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The Ideal Home Visit 

As for the ideal home visit, directors and supervisors agree 
that! 

1) The Home Visitor should serve 10-12 families 
(one-third of the supervisors prefer fewer / 
families) by making weekly visits of one-two 
hours duration p 

2) Directors and supervisory staff unanimously 
agree the Home Visitor interaction should not 
be mostly with the child. During these visits 
she should work mostly with parents (65% of 
directors and 40% of supervisors) or with both 

. parents and children (35% of directors and 60% 
of supervisors) . 

3) The content of the ideal home visit varies 
considerably with health services having rela- 
tive priority* There is some general agreement 
that the educational component should be parent 
oriented; that health activities are largely 
educational; that nutritional services center 
around best use of the present food dollar both 
in shopping and in food preparation, and that 
psychological/social needs can vary considerably* 

Areas of Strength 

# There is a high level of agreement among directors 
and supervisory regarding the ideal Home Visitor 
and the ideal home visit. While considerable 
variation exists regHrdlTTg^*'therprl:6rity of the 
service components, notable agreement is evident 
concerning the most important activities within 
each component . 

# The moderate level of education found to be 
required of the Home Visitor is consistent with 

the ideal salary range sjpecified by project adminis- 
trators. Moreover, the ideal salary range, $5000 - 
$7000 or compatible with Head Start salaries, is 
only moderately above present salaries and could be 
attained presently by projects who adjust their over 
all budgets and organizations. 

Areas of Concern 

# While all staff interviewed stated that the Home 
Visitor' ^ interaction should be mostly v;ith 
parents or with both parents and children, the 
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fact that nearly 50% chose the inclusive 
response "both" may indicate that some pro- 
grams are unwilling or unable to center their 
attention on the development of the parent as 
the prime educator of her children. The fact 
that no intei^viewees stated that emphasis should 
be -'mostly oij the child" indicates that the 
remaining aml^iguity relates to questions of fea- 
sibility (e,g^, both parent and child are in the 
same room) rdther than to ambiguity at the inten- 
tional levelf 

# Although no one stated that emphasis should be 
"mostly on the child," the responses to the 
previous experience item and to the training 
question suggest that administrative staff do not 
conceptualize either hiring staff or training them 
in a manner which stresses a parental emphasis. 
For example, previous experience with children was 
specified for Home Visitors by 70% of the directors 
and 55% of the supervisory staff, while previous 
experience with adults was required by only 15% of 
those interviewed. Moreover, early childhood 
education is frequently emphasized while similar 
emphasis on adult education has not been clearly 
articulated. Finally, the fact that parent involve- 
ment is frequently seen as a separable service com- 
ponent may indicate that the present components 

are not conceptualized in such a way as to treat 
the parent as a primary actor on an on-going basis. 

• The de facto Home Start model considers the identi- 
fication and utilization of community services as 
one of the two-fold functions of the Home Start pro- 
gram. The following tables indicate that admini- 
strators are not considering this community service 
function as seriously as they consider the educational 
function. For example, less than 20% require previous 
experience in community affairs, and less than 5% cite 
knowledge of community resources as a desirable skill 
for Home Visitors. In like manner, only 15% listed 

a program training need in this area. 

In conclusion, local Home Start administrators are quite consistent 
with one another , moderate in their intentions, and generally in 
agreement with the national emphasis upon the development of the 
parent. However, their present hiring and training intentions do 
not maintain this parental emphasis. Moreover, the utilization of 
community services does not receive the attention required by the 
Home Start model and guidelines. We shall now study the previous 
objectives and future plans of each project to see whether the above 
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findings are reflective of the general direction (s) in which 
project administrators are now trying to move their programs. 
At the conclusion of this report recommendations for improve-- 
ment will be developed from these and other findings. 



TABLE II-l 



THE IDEAL HOME VISITOR AS PROJECTED 






BY DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORY STAFF 


SUMMARY OF RESPONSES 


INTERVIEW ITEM ON IDEAL HOME VISITOR 


Directors 


Support Staff 




n=16 


n=17 


Formal Educational Level: 






1) not relevant 


4 


7 


2) high school graduate or 






general education diploma 


5 


• ' 7 ■ 


3) some college 


5 ■ 


0 


4) other 


2 ■ 


3 


Previous Experience Desired (Some 






Respondents Indicated More Than 






One Category) : 






1^ with children 


16 of 16 


14 of 17 


2) with adults 


4 of 16 


4 of 17 


3) with community 


4 of 16 


5 of 17 


4) other 


2 of 16 


2 of 17 


Most Frequently Cited Personal 


Rank: 


Rank: 


Qualities: 






1) friendly/out-going 


first 


second 


2) flexibility, objectivity 


second 


first 


Needed Skills (Some Respondents Indi- 






cated Needs in More Than One Cate- 






gory) ; 






1) interaction skills^ 


16 of 16 


16 of 17 


2) teaching skills 


13 of 16 


9 of 17 


3) ability to drive a care 


3 of 16 


2 of 17 


4) ability to identify community 


c, or Xu 


1 r^f 17 
X or X / 


resources 












Projected Salary: 






1) $3000 - 4900 


1 




2) $5000 - 6900 


8 


ses were in 


3) $7000 - 8900 


3 


$5000^69000 


4) $9000 - 10900 


2 


range or compat- 


5) $11000 - 12900 


1 


ible to Head 


6) other 


1 


start saiarxes; 








Projected Training (Type) : 


Rank 


Rank 




1) pre-servicG 


1) in-service 




and in- 


2) on-the-job and 




service 


pre-service 




2) on-the-job 




Most Frequently Cited Training 


The experienced Home Visitor 


Method? 


is seen as the best training 




resource . 





^Breakdown on Interaction Skills: Relating - 9; Listening/Communicating 
Mr^i-Uf^nnet - Ai Problem Solving - 2j Reinforcing - 2. 



TABLE ll-l (Gont'd) 



Training Content (Some Respondents 
Indicated Needs In More Than One 
Category) : 

1) early childhood 

2) interaction skills 

3) Home Start components 

4) community resources 

5) recruiting 

6) bookkeeping 


8 of 16 
7 of 16 
4 of 16 
4 of 16 
1 of 16 
1 of 16 


8 of 17 
7 of 17 
4 of 17 
3 of 17 
0 of 17 
0 of 17 


Supervision (Methods): 

1) most common 

2) other methods 


occasionally 
accompanying 
Home Visitor 
on visits 


same as directors 
same as directors 


daily communi- 
cation, weekly 
and monthly 
staff confer- 
ences 1 report 
forms 


Purpose of Supervision: 


1) moral support 

2) planning for 
individual 
families 

3) cruidelines 
and expecta- 
tions for 
Home Visitors 


same as directors 
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TABLE 11-2 



THE IDEAL HOME VISIT AS PROJECT BY 
DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORY STAFF 



INTERVIEW ITEM OM 
MODEL HOME VISIT 



SUMMARY OF RESPONSES 



Directors 
n=16 



Support Staff 
n=17 



Number of Families per 
Home Visitor: 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 



4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

16-18 

other 



0 
2 
12 
0 
1 
1 



1 
3 
6 
2 
1 
3 



Frequency of Visits: 

1) one visit per week 

2) two visits per week 

3) three visits per week 

4) four visits per week 

5) other 



10 
5 
0 
1 
0 



8 
4 
0 
0 
5 



Duration of Visit: 

one-two hours 
other 



16 
0 



11 
16 



Major Emphasis of Visit 
<i.€. Primary Interaction): 

1) mostly on parent 

2) both 

3) mostly on child 

4) other 



10 
6 
0 
0 



Major Emphasis of Visit* 
(i.e. Content) : 

Education 

Health 

Nutrition 

Psychological/Social 
Respondents did not prioritize 



Highest 
Priority 



4 
5 
1 
4 

2 



6 
9 
0 
2 



Lowest 
Priority 



Highest 
Priority 



5 
2 
2 
1 
6 



2 
5 
0 
1 
8 



Lowest 
Priorit- 



2 
1 
1 
4 
9 
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* Some of those interviewed were reluctant to prioritize services 
especially in the case of listing some as less or least important. 
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TABLE II-2 (Cont'd) 



Mature of Component Activities 

1) Education: 

, parent oriented 
child oriented 


80% 
20% 


65% 
35% 


2) Health: 

educational (includes aware- 
ness of coimnunity resources) 
problem of identification 
(e.g. exams) 

treatment (includps r^fpr— 
rals and appointments) 


60% 
25% 

X o 


50% 

25% 
0 i 

Z D B 


3) Nutrition: 

education (menus r shopping ^ 
budgeting, food preparation) 
identifying and utilizing 
community resources 


80% 
20% 


75% 
25% 


4) Psychological/Social: 

identifying community 
resources 

rererrais/appointraents 
child/family dynamics 
other** 


30% 

30% 
0% 
40% 


20% (inc. 

community 

advocacy) 
^ 20% 
< 15% 

45% 


Note: One-third of the directors and < 
staff identified "parent" invol' 
component . 


Dne half of the 
y^ement as a sep^ 

1 


supervisory 
irate service 

1 



**The psychological/social category includes a wide range of activities 
and objectives. The content and the subsequent mode(s) of delivery 
are considerably less defined than those of the nutrition and health 
components. 



Ill 

THE ACTUAL HOME VISITOR 



Introduction 

The previous chapter used interviews with local project admin-- 
istrators to build a profile of the ideal Home Visitor, These 
interviews were also analyzed to develop a description of the 
ideal home visit. The purpose of this section is to construct 
a composite description of the actual Home Visitor (utilizing 
interviews with present Home Visitors and data from the Home 
Start information system) . 

The profile of the actual Home Visitor will then be compared 
to the ''Ideal Home Visitor" described earlier. Areas of 
strength and concern will then be identified. 

The Actual Home Visitor — Spring 1973 

The following profile describes the actual Home Visitor-- her 
level of education and areas of study# previous experience/ 
skills, training needs, and staff supervision and support (both 
actual and desired). 

1^ While most Home Visitors have had some college edu- 
cation (71%)/ few have completed college (26%). 

2) Elementary and pre-school education has been their 
major area of study. 

3) Almost all Home Visitors have previous experience 
with children (97%). Most of this previous experi- 
ence has usually been classroom oriented (75%) . 

4) Both "previous skills learned" and "additional skills 
needed" vary widely across various program elements. 
If a central tendency can be described, it is toward 
the educational and psychological/social aspects of 
the program. 

5) Home Visitors clearly identify in-service training 
as the most effective means of skill development. 
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6) Supervision of Home Visitors is delegated to a variety 
of staff personnel across the 16 projects. Also, 
systeit\atic supervision of Home Visitors in the home 
appears to be carried *out in only two or three of the 
16 projects. 

When the composite of the actual Home Visitor is compared to 
the profile of the ideal Home Visitor (as described by project 
administrators, ) many similarities and only a few differences 
are discovered. Both the educational background and the previous 
experience of Home Visitors match the "ideal" but may be an after 
the- fact construction. 

Also, the interaction skills which administrators seek in Home 
Visitors are in fact the skills which the actual Home Visitors 
report acquiring during their work with families. The fact that 
these skills are not usually developed during pre-service does 
raise practical questions regarding the role of pre-service , i.e., 
should the administrators continue to rely on pre-service for 
such skill development? 

A few differences do exist between the ideal and the actual 
Home Visitors. rFirst, as indicated above, Home Visitors find 
in-service training most effective while administrators rely 
heavily on pre-service training. Secondly, administrators 
emphasize the training value of the experienced Home Visitor; 
while the Home Visitors themselves indicate that it is the fami- 
lies themselves which contribute the most to the development of 
their skills. Thirdly, and most importantly, most Home Visitors 
(72%) report related experiences witn advjJLts. Fbifty^one per - 
cent have worked with community and social services groups . 
Thus , the actual Home Visitor may possess more adult related 
experience than is required of the ideal Home Visitor . Some 
directors may be underutilizing the community experience of 
their Home Visitors. (See the Ideal Home Visitor Tables which 
show that only 25% of the directors require previous experience 
with adults or with community. Page 11.) 

The Ideal Home Visitor and the Actual Home Visitor - Areas of 
Strength and Concern. 

Areas of Strength 

# Based upon interviews with both administrators and 
Home Visitors, it appears that administrators have 
usually staffed their projects with Home Visitors 
who have the education and experience which they 
deem necessary. While such a match may not in 
itself bGL^suf f icient for program success, the lack 
of discrepancy the ideal and the actual can be seen 
as a posit^ive factor. 
/ \ 
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# Actual Home Visitors appear to have raore adult-community 
service experience than that required by administrators • 



Areas of Concern 

• Project Directors prefer pre-service training to in- 
service training, while Home Visitors and their super- 
visor prefer in-service to pre-service. As for 
"developing interaction skills," it may be noted that 
although these skills were part of pre-service sessions. 
Home Visitors report that actual interaction with 
families was the most effective way to develop these 
skills^ One might infer that this difference is no 
more than a matter of personal perspective and that 
thoughts implanted during pre-service will find their 
fruition during actual field experience. However, 
the development of pre-service concepts during on-the- 
job experience would most likely occur when pre-service 
and on-the-job experience are tied together with system- 
atic field supervision of Home Visitors. 

On the contrary, few Home Visitors report that system- 
atic field supervision is being conducted. Home Visi- 
tors appear to indicate that they "learn by their mis- 
takes" and without frequent feedback through in-the- 
home supervision. Thus, while Home Visitors do report 
significant skill development through direct family 
interaction, the lack of systematic supervision raises 
questions regarding the validation of such reported 
development. 

Directors emphasize the unique training value of the 
experienced Home Visitor as model . However, if this 
experienced Home Visitor is not in frequent field con- 
tact with less experienced Home Visitors, the question 
is raised as to whether directors are relying on ver- 
bal communication at the centers rather than behavioral 
interaction in the field. 
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TABLE III-I 



THE ACTUAL HOME VISITOR, HER EDUCATIONAL LEVEL, 
SKILL DEVELOPMENT, TRAINING, SUPPORT, AND SUPERVISION 
(Gathered During 32 Home Visitor Interviews, Spring i 1973) 



Formal Education Level: 


(Information System) 


Interviews 




March '73 


Spring 73 


1) Some High School 


9% 


6% 


2) High School Graduate 


26% 


23% 


3) Some College 


49% 


42% 


4) Associate Degree 


2% 


3% 


5) College Graduate 


11% 


14% 


6) Some Graduate Work 


N.A. 


6% 


7) Advanced Degrees 


3% 


6% 



Areas of Study: Undergraduate* (14) College (5) Advanced (: 



1) 


Elementary & Preschool 










Education 


6 


2 




2) 


Psychology 


3 






3) 


Child Development 


2 


i 


1 


4) 


Social Work or Sociology 


2 




5) 


Math 


1 






6) 


Arts 


1 


1 




7) 


Home Economics 


1 


1 ^ 




8) 


Speech 


1 






9) 


Nutrition 


1 






10) 


Language 


1 




1 


11) 


Other 

(Source; Spring '73 Interview) 


4 







Previous Experience: 

1) With Children 97% 
-in the classroom (73%) 

-as babysitters (12%) 
• -limited to raising their 
own children (12%) 

2) With Adults 72% 
-worked with community and 

social service groups (41%) 
-jobs with adults (6%) ; 
-other experience with adults (25%)l. . 



*Some respondents indicated mul^tiple "Areas of Study." 
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THbiiCi liX-X V^^Wi 



Skill Areas: 

1) Education 

2) Psych/Social 

3) Health 

4) Nutrition 

§) Other (general) 

6) No Information 

7) None 



Learning since 
joining Home Start 
(84 responses) 

27% 
18% 

9% 
11% 
33% 

2% 



Further training 

is needed 

(58 responses) 

38% 
24% 
12% 

7% 

7% 

7% 

5% 



Training Received (type): 

1) pre- service 

focus: (a) community resources and referrals, eligibility require- 
ments and such other skills as listening, patience, re- 
spect; (b) education; and (c) psychological and social 
services . 

perceived effectiveness: Home Visitors indicated that 23% of 

their learned skills were acquired in pre-service training. 

2 ) in-service 

focus: (a) education; (b) psychological and social services; 
(c) other skills; (d) nutrition; and (e) health. 

perceived effectiveness: Home Visitor indicated that 53% of 
skills were learned in in-service training. 

3) other means (primarily working with families) 

focus: interaction skills such as respect, listening, sharing, ' 
patience 

perceived effectiveness: Home Visitor indicated that 23% of 
such skills were learned through other means. 



Support Received: 

1) Person providing support 
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Number of Respondents 

who indicated person 

was "most helpful" (n« 32) 



Director 


7 


Deputy Dir/Assistant Dir. 


3 


H.V. Coordinator or Supervisor 


6 


Specialists 


5 


Home Visitors 


2 


Educational Aides 


2 


Outside Home Start 


3 


Families 


1 


No Response 


3 
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TABLE III-l (CONT'D) 



2) Types of support provided (ranked) 

Review of Educational Materials 

Problem-Solving 

Referrals and Resources 

Family Relations, Sharing Ideas, General Support 

Moral Support, Health 

Transportation 

Nutrition, Parent Involvement, Financial Support 



S upe r V i s ion Rec e i ved : 



1) Review of family problems with another 
staff member 



-prior to the visit 

-following the visit 

-no special routine exits 

discussing families 
-no response 



for 



2) Staff person (s) involved in review 

-Group meeting 

-Home Visitor Coordinator 

-Director 

-Specialist or other staff 
-Outside Home Start 



Percent of Responses 

28% 
34% 

28% 
10% 



42% 
21% 
17% 
17% 
3% 



Note; In terms of direct staff supervision 

in the home , only two projects provide 
such supervision on a regular basis 
(e.g. once or twice a month). Four of 
the 32 Home Visitors indicated that no 
one ever accompanied them on Home Visits. 
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IV 



THE ACTUAL HOME VISIT 



Introduction j 

The following section will address the focal treatment question: 
"What is the Home Visitor actually doing in the home; how are the 
parent and child responding?" Home visit interaction data # gathered 
by on-site observation # will be displayed and analyzed to answer 
these central questions.* 



♦Although the Home Visitor's role centers on the home visit itself, 
many Home Visitors also conduct group meetings for parents and for 
children. In addition, a thorough referral system frequently include 
Home Visitor tasks not performed during the visit itself. To assist 
the reader in placing home visits in this broader context r these acti- 
vities are summarized here. 

Group Meetings . Interviews with Home Visitors indicate that 53% of 
them are conducting group meetings with adults on a regular basis (once 
a week to once a month) . Forty percent of Home Visitors have adult 
group meetings less than once a month. Seven percent conduct no group 
meetings* As for group meetings with children, the respective percen* 
tages are somewhat lower regular basis (38%), less than once per 
month (34%), no group activities (28%). 

The nature of the adult group activities varies from parent meetings 
or special classes to field trips and social activities. Child activi- 
ties are mostly field trips, story-times, or socially oriented. 

Home Visitors report that these group activities provide some opportunity 
for male involvement. Only 18% of Home Visitors have no evening acti- 
vities, and a minority, 38%, hold no weekend activities for parents. 

Referral System . In programs where the individual Home Visitor assumes 
overall responsibility for coordinating agency services she must allot 
a substantial amount of her time to making arrangements with agencies 
and to providing periodic assistance to families who use the agencies 
(e.g., transportation, follow-up, etc.). interviews with 30 Home Visi- 
tors show that the typical program is using an average of 12 service 
agencies. vMost of the agencies provide psychological/social or health 
services. Some provide nutritional assistance while only a few serve 
educational needs. It is interesting to note that in the case of 55% 
of the agencies utilized the referral contact is ma?e directly by the 
Home Visitor. (Twenty-two percent of the agencies are contacted direct- 
ly by families, 14% are contacted by Home Start specialists, 7% are con- 
tacted by a combination of families and Home Visitors.) 

Thus, in addition to home visit responsibilities , at least 50% of the 
Home Visitors also have the primary responsibility for frequent group 
meetings and/or on-going utilization of community service agencies. 
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The Actual Home Visit— Spring 1973 



The Horne Visitor/Family Interaction Observation Guide which was 
used by observers to record interaction data during actual home 
visits can be found on page 37. The Home Visitors who were ob- 
served Were not randomly selected. On the contrary, the direcf 
tors were asked to identify two of their most experienced Home' 
visitors. This was done in the belief that these Home Visitors 
would be less threatened by outside observers and would thus 
conduct these home visits while paying minimum attention to the 
real or imagined expectations of the observer. 

As for the families to be observed/ these experienced Home 
Visitors were asked to select two families, one family with whom 
effective communication was on-going and one family with whom 
further improvement was needed. Thus, while the following ob- 
servation data reflect the behavior of the best of most experi- 
enced Home Visitors/ it does reflect their manner of working 
with both more responsive and less responsive families. 

The following tables are based on the observation of 57 home 
visits across 15 Home Start sites. During the typical visit 
interaction data on six different activities were recorded. Be- 
fore presenting detailed data on the various interaction patterns, 
the shape of a typical home visit can be described as follows: 

The Actors — during 50% of the observed visits the 
participants included only the Home Visitor, 
parent and focal child. In 32% of the visits 
one or more siblings were also involved. Another 
adult was present in an additional 3 4* of the 
visits observed. 

The average age of the focal children was 4.4 
years. Fifty percent were of each sex. 

The Length of Visits the average visit was 67 minutes. 
One visit was as short as 15 minutes; another was 
two and one half hours. Two-thirds of the visits 
were between one-half hour and one and one-half hours. 

The Frequency of Visits — the Home Visitor interviews 
indicate that most visits are made on a once per 
week basis. 

The Number of Activities per Visit — 51 of the 57 visits 
contained between three and nine distinct activities. 

The Location of the Visit — 56% of the activities occurred 
in the living room, 26% in the kitchen, 7% in the 
dining room, and 11% outside the house. 
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utilization of Materials during 80% of the home visits 
learning materials were introduced into at least one 
of the visit's activities. (For 68% of the visits 
this material was brought by the Home Visitor. 12% 
of the visits utilized materials already in the home.) 

In summary^/fehe typical home visit happened weekly for one hour 
and invo lv ed only the parent and a four year old focal child. 
During the visit three to nine different activities occurred 
(mostly in the living room). At least one "activity used materials 
brought by the Home Visitor. " 



Presentation of Observation Data . Developing an effective way 
of presenting this observation data is itself a challenging task. 
This is true for three reasons: 

1) A large amount of diverse data was collected for each 
of the 57 visits (and 355 activities observed) . 

2) The observation instrument was newly constructed and 
used an exhaustive checklist approach. Key factors 
were identified only after the field data had been 
tabulated. Less valuable categories will be collapsed 
(or dropped) from later analysis and instrtimentation. 

3) The empirical approach described above is necessary 
because there is no such reality as the "ideal home 
visit." Effective interaction of its very nature 
requires variety* No expert can describe what a 
Home Visitor^ a parent/ or a child, is ideally doing 
at any single point in time. 

The following section will present the data in two ways. First, 
there will be rather brief discussion^ of tv^e m^^jnr types of da'ta-- 
major interactions ( e.g . , Home Visitor to parent, child to parent) ; 
modes of interaction ( e.g . , asking, telling, listening); content 
of interaction ( e.g ., socializing, health, child play) ; an3 
impressions of communication style and tone ( e.g . , casual/formal 
alert/tired) . The tables upon which these discussions are based 
may be found immediately after this section (pp, 28 - 29). 

Second, the three major interaction patterns (Home Visitor to 
parent. Home Visitor to child, and parent to child) will be 
singled out for more detailed analysis. During this later part 
of the section attention will focus on the relationship between 
dominant interactions, modes of interaction and content of the 
interaction. 
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"Who is interacting with whom? " The more notable findings regard- 
ing "major interactions" include the following: (See table IV-1, 
page 25 . ) 

1) The ma jor interaction of most activities originates 
with^tRe Home Visitor (64% of the time versus 23% 
for parents and 13% for children) . 

2) The Home Visitor acts more frequently toward the child 
(72% of the activities) than toward the paren t (50% of 
the activities) . Home Visitor-child interaction is 
also the more dominant aspect of these activities 
(38% versus 22% for Home Visitor-parent interaction). 

3) . The parent acts more frequently toward the child (61% 

of activities) t han toward the Home Visito r (42%) • 

4 ) The child acts toward the Home Visitor more than toward 
the parent (50% versus 33%) > 

b) Home visits are almost always three-way interactions . 

(Only 11% of the activities had a major interaction 

in which one party acted primarily upon a combination 
of the two other parties.) 

"What are the modes of interaction of the various actors? " The 
observation data on "major modes of interaction** is displayed 
below. The findings indicate that Home Visitors, parents, and 
children have their own distinct ways of interacting with one 
another • 
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TABLE IV- 1 

FREQUENCY OF MAJOR MODES OF INTERACTION 
AS OBSERVED DURING SPRING '73 SITE VISITS 



Percent of Activities During Which Mode Occuyred 
70 . 



= Percent of Activities 
During Which Mode is 
Dominant 



60 



50 



40 



30 



20 



10 





TELLING 



HV P C 

ASKING 




1 




LISTEM- 
ING 



HV P c'"hV P C HV P C " C 
EXPLAIN- SHOWING WATCHING UKINVOL- DOING 
ING VED 



HV - Home Visitor 
P - Parent 
C - Child 



The above display highlights the following findings s 

1) The Home Visitor plays a very pro-active role telling, 
asking, explaining, showing (58%) of major modes, rather 
than reactive — watching or listening (27% of major modes) . 

2) The parent is more re-active (44% watching and listening) 
as opposed to telling, asking, explaining or showing (33%) . 
She is occasionally uninvolved (12%) . 
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3) The child is most frequently a doer (51% of major modes) . 
When verbally involved, these activities will more fre- 
quently be of the declaratory variety — telling, lis- 
tening (22%) than of the more complex variety — asking, 
explaining (.01%) • He/she is occasionally uninvolved 
(13%). 

4) As for he complexity of verbal conversation alone, the 
Home Visitor is usually complex (42% as)cing and explain- 
ing as opposed to listening and telling) . The parent * s 
verbal interaction is a reversal of the Home Visitor. 
The parent's major verbal mode is more frequently telling 
and listening (33%) rather than asking or explaining (15%) . 



"What is the content of the interactions? " The observation check- 
list for each activity contained a list called "content of activity*'' 
The summary page for each home visit asked the observer to check 
the learning opportunities given parents. The list used for this 
summary sheet was taken verbatim from the Home Start Guidelines 
description of learning opportunities to be afforded to the Home 
Start parent. A third means of monitoring the content of acti- 
vities was found to be helpful. This third list was developed 
after a number of the observation checklists were studied. Its 
purpose was to tabulate the wide variety of "Descriptions of Acti- 
vity" recorded by the observer on the bottom of each observation 
sheet. The summary data from each of these content lists are 
presented below. 

A study of three content tables (see pp. 33 to 35 ) leads to the 
following conclusions: 

1) Child education via direct instructions or educational 
play in the dominant content of two out of every three 
activities . 

2) While parent education related to child education may 
occur in 39% of the activities, it is usually a secondary 
theme which is dominant in only 7% of the activities. 

3) As for the Home Start Guidelines , the emphasis is again 
educational or informational stressing teaching the child, 
using the tools of the environment for learning, encourag- 
ing language development, and providing information about 
health and nutrition. "Total Development", needs (either 
in terms of the child's social and emotional development 
or in terms of using community resources) appear to be a 
secondary concern. 
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4) Child-related activities center on concept development, 
language, learning about the environment, and fine^.motor 
skills (pasting, coloring, cutting) rather than on pti^si' 
cal matters such as gross motor skills, health, or nutri- 
tion. 
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Thus^ the content tables indicate that the dominant content of 



home visit activities is direct education of the child. 



"What is the style or tone of interactions? " Table IV- 9 displays 
the ratings which the observers gave to the style or tone of the 
various actors {see page 36). When the "UNSTRUCTURED/STRUCTURED" 
and "NON-DIRECTIVE/DIRECTIVE" pairs have removed from considera- 
tion the behavior of Home Visitor, parent and child can usually 
be described as positive/ causal, calm/ easy, conf ident , alert ^ 
cooperative, relaxed, accepting, and helpful^ While all parti- 
pants project a positive tone (according to the observers) it 
is the Home Visitor who appears to be most "at home" during the 
visit. For example, the Home Visitor is observed to be confident 
(91%), alert (93%), and relaxed (95%) on almost all occasions. 
The parent and child, however, appear to be confident, alert and 
relaxed only 55-79% of the time. 

While the "UNSTRUCTURED/STRUCTURED" and "NON-DIRECTIVE/DIRECTIVE" 
pairs do not indicate that the Home Visitor "controls" the inter- 
action in an obvious manner, the above data on style or tone 
(along with the previous interaction data) raise the question 
of whether the Home Visitor is not in fact establishing an at- 
mosphere which is not somewhat more conducive to her own psy- 
chological needs than to those of the parent or child. 



NOTE: Areas of Strength and Areas of Concern will 
be identified and discussed following the 
next section which analyzes the relationship* 
between major interactions, modes of inter- 
action, cxnd content of interactions. 



Analysis of Interrelationship among Dominant Interactions, Modes of 
Interaction, and Content of Interaction > The preceding section 
presented descriptive data on the various interactions^ modes of 
interaction and content of interactions which occurred during the 
observed home visits • By identifying the most frequently occurring 
elements of each table, it was possible to develop an overall 
description of the role of each actor, the modes of interactions 
he/she most frequently used, and the degree to which a limited 
number of content areas appeared to be the dominant home visit themes* 



The previous information generates further questions (e.g. , 
"How did the content of Home Visitor-parent interaction diffe^ 
from the content of Home Visitor-child interaction?", "How 
was the mode of interaction affected by the content of the 
interaction?" or "Did the interactors change their modes of 
interaction when they turned their attention from one party 
to another?"). Only the rows and columns with a relatively 
high proportion of the available cases will be further in- 
spected and summarized in the following discussions. (For 
example, the Home Visitor to parent/ Home Visitor to child, 
and parent to child interactions account for 75% of the 
interaction cases. To show how the other interaction cases 
(11 or less for any other interaction) are spread across 
eight modal categories, or 18-23 content categories, would 
not produce meaningful information* (Some categories will be 
comvined where appropriate.) 



TABLE IV "2 



• When the Dominant 
Interaction is 
HOME VISITOR TO PARENT 

(22% of All Activities) 




THE HOME VISITOR ISi 



THE t^ARENT ISi 




(n-43) 
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TABLE IV- 3 



# When the Dominant 
Interaction is 
HOME VISITOR TO CHILD 

(38% of All Activities) 



THE PARENT IS> 
Inmll) 




^Telling/Asking 



THE HOME VISITOR IS I 



THE CHILD ISi 




THE CONTENT ISt 

Educational 561 
Play 

Direct 32% 
Instruction 

Other 12% 




<n«74) 



(n-73) 



ther 



TABLE IV- 4 



When the Dominant 
Interaction is 
PARENT TO CHILD 

(15% of All Activities) 




TH E HOME VISITOR IS i 

— (n^(5T 



-uninvolved 



THE PARENT ISi 



THE CHILD ISt 



/ Telling 




A. 17% 


Asking \ 




20% \ 


Showings,. 




13% ^ 






^Explaining/ 


\ Other 




\ 30% 





THE CONTENT ISi 



Educational 54% 
Play 

Direct 36% 

Instruction 
Other 10% 



(n«30) 
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The preceding display reinforces the earlier findings regarding 
home visits, i.e., the Home Visitor interacts more frequently with 
the child than with the parent, and the dominant content of home 
interaction is educational. The displays have a unique value vmen 
used to address the following questions: 

PRESUMING THAT THE HOME VISITOR IS MOST FREQUENTLY 
INVOLVED IN DIRECT EDUCATION OP THE CHILD, IS THE 
PARENT PARTICIPATING IN THIS INTERACT.^ON IN SUCH A 
WAY AS TO DEVELOP HER OWN TEACHING SKILLS? 

The data indicate the following: ir--^ 

1) When the Home Visitor is educating the child, 
parent involvement is often limited to watching 
(35%) or listening (12%). in nearly one-fourth 
of these activities she is uninvolved* 

2) When parent to child interaction dominates an activity, 
the activity is usually educational and the parent is 
involved in explaining, telling, asking, showing* (The 
Home Visitor is watching and explaining*) 

Point two indicates that the parent may be repeating or "prac- 
ticing" the teaching skills which she sees the Home Visitor 
performing with her child. This tends to support a presumption 
of parent skill 4e velopment . Point one, on the other hand/ 
indicates that the parent may not be sufficiently involved in 
Home Visitor-child educational activities so as to conceptualize 
for herself the skills which are being demonstrated » For 
example, if the parent were more frequently asking questions 
of the Home Visitor, and If she were le s s frequently uninvolved, 
one could assume a greater effort on her part to conceptualize 
for herself the skills which she was observing. 

The concern over the depth of the parent ' s involvement in child 
education is supported by an examination of Home Visitor to 
parent interaction. Here again, the parent's interaction is 
usually ire-*active, and in only one-fourth of the activities 
is child teaching or educational play the dominant c6ntent. 
Following the home visit the parent was briefly interviewed 
by the observer. One question was: "What one thing has the 
Home Visitor done with you that has made the most difference 
to you personally?" While the most frequent response involved 
improved parent teaching skills, this category covered only 
26% of the total responses. This rather low percentage again 
raises the question as to whether parent teaching skills are 
sufficiently taught (by the Home Visitor) and practiced (by 
the parent) so as to support the significant improvement of 
parent teaching skills. ^ 

In conclusion/ the Home Visitor Interviews and the Home Visit 
Observation Data help to identify the following areas of 
strength and areas of concerns 
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Areas of Strength 



# The achaal Home Visitor is usually quite similar to the 

. ideal Home Visitor projected by local project management. 
In fact, actual Home Visitors appear to have had more 
experience in working with adults than is required of 
them by the projection of an ideal Home Visitor, 

# Home Visits are made frequently (once per week) and are 
long enough (more than one hour) to involve both parent 
and child in a wide variety of activities. 

# Home Start children definitely receive abundant 
attention during home visits. Such involvement is 
usually action-oriented and encourages the child to 
develop various fine motor, basic concept, and 
language skills. 

• The parent definitely has the frequent opportunity 
to observe the Home Visitor and her child in direct 
instruction and educational play. 

• The Home Visitor appears eager to discuss a variety 

of matters with the parent allowing time for socializing 
and the handling of a number of personal and family 
management questions. 

• Finally, the style or tone of communication is almost 
always positive (on the part of the Home Visitor) and 
positive or neutral (on the part of the parent and 
child) . 



Areas of Concern 

# While local administrators verbally support the objec- 
tive that Home Visitor- parent, interaction should be 
the dominant theme of home visits, they do not usually 
reflect^ this objective in their hiring and staff develop- 
ment practices. 

# The observation data show that Home Visitor-child, rather 
than Home Visitor-parent, is in fact the dominant theme 
of most home visits. 

# The observation data further show that the parent may 
not be sufficiently involved in Home Visitor-child 
educational activities to enable her to conceptualize 
(for herself) the teaching skills being performed. 

In addition, the parent's involvement in Home Visitor- 
parent interaction is usually limited to listening and 
telling and may not be intensive enough to allow for the 
learning of actual teaching skills* 

# While the use of community services is given some 
attentioji, such activities appear too limited to sup- 

O port the objective of helping the parent to become a 

ERXC self-sufficient utilizer of these resources. 



TABLE rV-5 



FREQUENCY OF MAJOR HOME VISIT INTERACTIONS 
OBSERVED DURING SPRING '73 SITE VISITS 



MAJOR 


1 

INTERACTIONS 


— ■ 

fercenc or accivi** 
ties During Which 
Interaction is 


Percent of Activi 
ties During Which 


Actor 


Acted Upon 


Dominant 


Interaction Occur 


H V 


Parent 


22% 


47% 




Child 


38% 


72% 


M S 
E I 
T 


Parent & 
cniiu 


A 4. 

64% 


12% 


0 








R 








P 


Home Visitor 


6% 


42% 


A 


Child 


15% 


61% 


R 
E 
N 


Home Visitor & 
Child 


2% 

23% 


l4^ 


T 








C 


Home Visitor 


7% 


50% 


H 


Parent 


1% 


33% 


I 
L 
D 


Home Visitor & 
Parent 


5% 

13% 

100% 


16% 



*This column is not based upon a mutually exclusive coding system but is 
instead a representation of the total number of activities during which 
the mode occurred. Thus, more than one mode may be tallied within the 
same activity, and percentages will total more than 100%. 
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TABLE IV- 6 



CONTENT OF EACH ACTIVITY IN TERMS OP 
OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 



Content of Activity 


Percent of Activi- 
ties During Which 
Content Occurred 


Percent of Activi- 
ties During Which 
this Content was 
Dominant 








biscussing Current Problems 


11% 


0% 


Referrals 






Education 

Health 

Nutrition 

Psych/Social 

Group Meeting Planning 

Field Trip Planning 


1% 

3% 
2% 
1% 
1% 
2% 


0% 
0% 
4% 
0% 
0% 
2% 








jPamily management 
Child management 
Child teaching 
Other family matters 


6% 
4% 
39% 
7% 


3% 
0% 
7% 
3% 


Child Education 






Direct instructions a 
Educational play 


29% 
52% 


23% 
43% 


Other 


6% 


5% - 
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TABLE IV- 7 



CONTENT OF THE ENTIRE HOME VISIT IN TERMS OP PARENT LEARNING 
OPPORTUNITIES LISTED IN THE "HOME START GUIDELINES" 



Parental Learning 
Opportunity 


Percent Provided During 
Entire Home Visit 




yo* ■ 


-Total of the child 


18% 


-Various approaches to child-rearing 


18% 


-Ways of using elements to the child ' s 
typical environment! as teaching tools 


53% 


-Ways to turn everyday experiences 
into constructive learning experiences 
for the child 


30% 


^Ways of encouraging children's lan- 
guage development 


47% 


-Ways to enhance children's social 
and emotional development - 


21% 


-Various possible effects of the inter- 
action between parents , children and 
other family members 


19% 


-Specific information about health 
and nutrition 


39% 


-Various resources in the community 
and how to use them 


32% 
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TABLE IV- 8 



CONTENT OF EACH ACTIVITY IN TERMS OF DESCRIPTION 
OF ACTIVITIES WRITTEN BY OBSERVERS 



DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITY 


PERCENT OF 
OCCURANCE 


CONTENTS OF CHILD 






FINE MOTOR: Pasting, coloring, cutting, 

pai-nuXug / X^uJ.JLQ±ng D LOCKS f QuC* 


17% 




GROSS MOTOR; Jumping rope, walking in straight 

line, noppxng, pnysicai exercise, euc» 


3% 




DMoxiw ^vjiMv^r^ir i L> « v^uunuj.ng, coxor xQenuir xcauxon , 
shape identification, propositions 
matching, comparisons, learning 
alphabet, etc. 


23% 




LANGUAGE: Story telling and discussing 
pictures. 


10% 




MUSICAL ACTIVITY; Sing song, rhythm, etc. 


4% 




SELF-IMAGE: Self -identification; talking about 
parts of the body; emotions, etc. 






LEARNING ABOUT ENVIRONMENT: Talking about 
community and environment. 


11% 




HEALTH FOR CHILD w/CHILD: Dental and medical. 


1% 




NUTRITION W/CHILD: Discussions Wltn cnila about 

what he ate and his interest in food. 


2% 
TOTAL = 


75% 








PARENT RELATED ACTIVITIES 






HEALTH 


5% 




NUTRITION 


4% 




PSYCHOLOGICAL/SOCIAL 






Employment 
Legal Services 

Other Community Agencies (Welfare, etc. ) 
Interpersonal Problems 


1% 
1% 

1% 




EDUCATION FOR PARENT 


1% 




EDUCATION FOR FOCAL CHILD 


9% 




EDUCATION FOR SIBLING: (discussion about school, 

etc.) 


1% 






TOTAL = 


25% 
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TABLE IV- 9 



IMPRESSION OP COMMUNICATION STYLE* 
(As Rated by the Home Visit Observer) 



ERIC 



V 

Positive/ 
Negative 


Home 


Visitor 


Parent 


Child 


96% 


0% 


84% 

0% 


77% 

2% 


Casual/ 
Formal 


84% 


2% 


84% 

9% 


85% 

4% 


Calm/ 
Excited 


90% 


0% 


82% 

2% 


65% 

18% 


Unstructured/ 
Structured 


36% 


38% 


59% 

26% 


58% 3 
14% 


Easy/ 
Difficult 


96% 


0% 


82% 

2% 


77% 

9% 


Confident/ 
Nervous 


91% 


2% 


55% 

12% 


58% 

12% 


Non-Directive/ 
Directive 


48% 


32% 


52% 

39% 


55% 

20% 


Alert/ 
Tired 


93% 


4% 


71% 

7% 


79% 

4% 


Cooperative/ 
Competitive 


98% 


91% 


81% 


Relaxed/ 
Guarded 


95% 


2% 


61% 

14% 


65% 

14% 


Accepting/ 
Rejecting 


96% 


0% 


89% 

0% 


86% 

2% 


Helpful/ 
Unhelptul 


innft 


' 0% 


84% 

0% 


84% 

0% 



*Neutral Ratings have not been Included in this table 



TABLE IV- 10 



Program 


OBSERVATION GUIDE 


Faitiily 


^AI Observer 




Home Visitor 


hctivity #1 2 34 5678 


9 Time Begun 


Visit HI 2 3 4 














FOCAL PARENT 


FOCAL CHILD 


^ A S 
p « o 

?; 55 y 


HV >P 

HV > C 


P >HV 

P >C 


C — >HV 

^C — ^>P 


HV — > P fi. C ^ 


P — > HV & C 


^ C — >HV & P 




Telling 


Telling 


Tilling 


o 




Asking 


Asking 


y 

S 




Listening 


Listening 




Explaining 


Explaining 


Explaining 


H 


Showing 


Showing 


^ Showing 




Watching 


WatchinOf 


Watching 4 


g 


Uninvolved 


Uninvolved 


Uninvolved 


1 


Other: 


Otner ; 


Doinq : 






Other: 











H 

u 

< 

O 
Eh 

§ 



P C Socializing 

P C Discussing current problems 

Referrals 

P _ C - Education 

F - Health 

P C - Nutrition 

P - Psych/Soc. 

P Group Meeting Planning 

P ^C Field Trip Planning 

Other: 



Parent Education 

Family Management 

Child Management 

_ Child Teaching 

Other Family Mutters 

Child Education 

Direct instruction 

Educational Play 



Description of Activity! 



• o — 
ERIC Ion: 
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MATERIALS USED: None Provided by Home Visitor In Home 

Describe: 



Time Ended 



0 
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V 

COST ANALYSIS OP GRANT EXPENDITURES AND LEVERED 



RESOURCES WITH ADDENDA ON REFERRALS 



Introduction 

One of the most important objectives of Home Start is the cap- 
turing of a sufficient amount of community services in order to 
meet a significant portion of the service needs of Home Start 
families.* One of the most appropriate ways to measure this 
objective is to approximate the dollar value of the services 
which local projects have been able to capture. This section 
calculates the dollar value of such projected on a per unit basisi 
describes the most frequent types of services captured and briefly 
examines the adequacy of the referral method as the basic means of 
capturing such services. Finally , areas of strength and concern 
are identified. 

The cost data in this chapter and the Appendix present a picture 
of how Home Start projects plan to allocate their resources to 
both OCD federal dollars and levered resources. Presented here 
are: 

■ . \- 

• A breakdown of projected expenditures 
(federal OCD grant) by budget line item; 

• Type and magnitude of anticipated levered 
resources ; 

• Breakdown of projected program expenses 
{levered resources plus OCD federal gifant 
dollars) by functional category; and 

• Regionalized salary variations 

Ranges are given over all 15 projects with regard to the abon^e 
data. Examining these ranges, while taking into account project- 
specific characteristics (urban, rural, regional salary varia- 
tions, etc.,) leads to explanations of why programs differ in 
their projected expenditure patterns. Comparing average functional 
category costs with guidelines established for programs compar^ible 
to Home Start provides answers to such questions as: Do Home Start 
projects plan to spend too much or too little on overhead or admin- 
istrative costs? Are occupancy costs too high? 



The display on the following page compares Home Start family 
income to poverty thresholds to give one illustration of the 
level of need experienced by program families. 
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TABLE V-1 



Basic Designattid 
Poverty Level 



% DEFICIENGY OF AVERAGE FAMILY 
INCOME FROM POVERTY LEVEL 



A V?- t^go Incom e Deficie ncy: 



38% 



^^tPJl'L ^^.f? ' ly In come: 
Averufjo raatily Size: 



$3337 
' ;3.7 



Basic Designated Poverty Level 



-10% 
-20% 
-30% 
-40% 
-50% 

^60% 
-70% 
"80% 



AK' MA NV !NC UT NY OH iTMC AZ 'KS |TN . TX^H AR |AL |WVA 



Regionalty adjusted, 



PERCENT OF INCOME OEFICIENCYIFROM 
POVERTY LEVEL BY SITE 

SPRING 1973 




The summary cost data presented in this chapter are based on 
projected federal grant expenditures and projected levered 
resources of 15 Home Start projects for the year March 1,1973- 
Maroh 1,1974. Of the 16 pilot Home Start projects, the pro- 
ject in San Diego, California was not included in the summary 
data as it was not yet fully operational. Information on the 
other 15 sites was obtained during field visits conducted in 
the Spring of 1973. The statistics which describe project ex- 
penditure and total project expenses are therefore projections^ 
or estimates based on past experience, of how the Home Start pro- 
jects are allocating their funds during the program year 1973-74 
and what amounts and types of contributed resources they will 
capture during that period. 

Field staff visited the Home Start projects to gather information 
on two basic types of projected income - money budgeted as the 
federal share of the Office of Child Development Home Start grant 
and other resources captured by the projects using the OCD grant. 
These other resources are designated in the tables and in the 
following discussion as "levered resources" and include a broad 
range of goods and services contributed to the Home Start program 
and Home Start families. An integral part of the services which 
the Home Start program provides to participating families is help- 
ing them secure already existing services from other sources. Many 
of these services are not part of the costs of running the Home 
Start program per se , but they do reflect ways in which Home Start 
has helped participating families. Although Home Start families 
are eligible for many of these services outside of the Home Start 
program, the Home Start program can make a substantial contribution 
to improving their economic conditions by helping Home Start fami- 
lies to use a wide variety of such services. 

Levered resources include: 

1. in-kind contribution in the narrow sense of 
non-cash, non-federal contributions which 
can be used by programs as matching funds 
for federal money; 

2. salaries of shared staff and consultants 
paid for with federal money other than 
Home Start funds (such as Head Starts Equal 
Employment Act, Office of Economic Opportun- 
ity, Department of Labor); 

3. services and goods from other agencies used 
directly by Home Start families through the 
assistance of the Home Start program (such as 
USDA surplus food, state social workers i public 
health clinics) . 
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Thus, levered resources include more than the value of goods and 
services which contribute to the cost of running the Home Start 
program per se. It also includes the value of resources that the 
Home Start program was able to capture for the benefits of parti- 
cipants, whether or not such resources were used in the program 
or provided to participants outside of the program. Thus, the 
broader category used here is meant to answer the broader product 
or outcome question — "what resources are the programs using? ^' 
However, at least 50% of levered resources contribute to actual 
program costs as opposed to levered resource, which families use 
outside of the Home Start program. 

Projected levered resources were obtained from director interviews 
and, in most cases, were based on last year's experience in cap- 
turing levered resources. Project directors were asked to estimate 
the quality and value of levered resources that the project or 
project families would use. When possible, phone calls were made 
to the cbntr^i*butor of the levered resources to verify the director's 
estimates. Otherwise, OEO guidelines were used as a basis to 
valuate donated services. 

The following charts and narrative present^ sumn\airy co^t ddta on * 
fifteen Home Start projects in terms of budget line item, func- 
tional categories, unit costs, levered rej^ources and regionalized 
salaries. All summary percentages were cojnputed by averaging the 
individual site percentages for each category. Thus, these summary 
averages will differ somewhat from the petjcentage computed by divid4 
ing the total national dollar expenditure iper category by the total 1 
of all projected budgets. However, as the^re is minimal variance 
of across project grant size, the summary percentages approximate 
the percentage of total national dollars expended. ' 

Appendix B contains the site-specific data on each of the fifteen 
projects froia which this summary data was compiled. 

Percentages of Projected Federal Home Start Grant Expenditures 
by Budget Line Item 

The following table represents projected expenditure patterns 
for budgeted Home Start funds (federal share) as estimated by 
Home Start directors. During field visits, project directors 
were asked if they anticipated any changes in the expenditure 
patterns budgeted in the federal share of the Home Start grant 
application budget. In all cases, when changes were indicated 
they were minor. In addition, some programs indicated that there 
would probably be some, presently undetermined, changes in 1973-74 
expenditures. Thus, although budgeted expenditures may differ some- 
what from actual expenditures, present interview data from the 4|ites 
indicate that such differences will be minor. 
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TABLE V-2 



SUMMARY DATA FOR 15 HOME START PROJECTS 
GRANT EXPENDITURES BY BUDGET LINE ITEM 





Percentages of Projected Federal Home Start 
Grant Expenditures by Budget Line Item 




Average 


Median 


Range 


Salaries 


66% 


67% 


57% - 79% 


Fringe Benefits 


8% 


7% 


5% - 11% 


Contract/Consultant 


8% 


6% 


2% - 18% 


Travel 


8% 


8% 


2% - 13% 


Space and Utilities 


2% 


2% 


0% - 7% 


Supplies 


4% 


3% 


2% - 9% 


Equipment 


1% 


1% 


0% - 4% 


Other 


2% 


2% 


0% - 6% 


Total 


100% 
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By far the largest budgetary category is salaries. Salaries 
and fringe benefits account for 74% of the average Home Start 
budget. This is a reasonable percentage since the Home Start 
program deals mainly in services rather than goods. Guidelines 
established for day care services at day care centers, a simi- 
larly labor-intensive industry, set average percentage of budget 
spent on salaries and fringe at 76%. 

The range of salaries alone (not including fringe) varies from 
79% - 57%* The project with the highest percentage of projected 
I expenditures for salaries (Ohio) had one more Home Visitor than 
the program wide average. It also had three staff members, other 
than home visitors, budgeted for salaries well above the Home Start 
average for specialist. This fact appears to explain the high per- 
centage. The project with the second highest percentage budgeted 
for salaries (Alaska) budgeted higher than average salaries for 
all staff, including Home Visitors. This is not surprising since, 
as a state, Alaska has the highest regional teachers' salaries and 
also the highest cost of living in the country, (See Adjusted 
Salaries, page 57.) 

Contract and consultant services make up 8% of the average budget. 
The range for this item is large, 2% - 18%. The programs with 
the highest percentages budgeted for contract and consultant ser- 
vices had large amounts budgeted for medical and dental services. 

The next largest budgetary item is travel. The range in percent- 
age of expenditures budgeted for travel (2% - 18%) is roughly 
an urban-rural split with urban programs tending to spend less on 
travel and rural programs more. West Virginia (13.3%) and the Texas 
Migrant Council (12.7%) account for the highest travel percentages. 

As for very low budgetary percentages, space and utilities account 
on the average for a very low 2% of the budget. This is partially 
because Home Start is a home based program but partially because 
the largest type of levered resources across the program is donated 
space. 

Supplies also account for a low percentage of the budget - an 
average of 4%. This program with the highest percentage (Massa- 
chusetts) is spending close to $5,000 on supplies for a Parent 
Resource Center. Other programs with high percentages tend to 
spend more than average on educational supplies and food supplies. 

The "Other" category in the case of most programs, includes ex- 
penditures for babysitting and other parent activity funds, insuranc 
and contingency funds. 



"A Study in Child Care," Abt Associates, 1971 
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Projected Levered Resources 



TABLE V-3 

AMOUHT OF PROJECTED JoBVERED RESOURCES 



Amount of Projected Number of 

Levered Resources j>rojects 



$0 


• $10,000 


3 


$10,000 - 


■ $20,000 


5 


$20,000 - 


• $30,000 


2 


$30,000 - 


■ $40,000 


1 


$40,000 - 


■ $50,000 


2 


$50,000 - 


■ $60,000 


1 


$60,000 ■ 


■ $70,000 




$70,000 - 


■ $80,000 




$60,000 - 


■ $90,000 


1 



Tabel V-3 illustrates projected resource leverage for the various 
sites. The following table shows the fifteen Home Start programs 
are presently projecting a total of approximately $420,000 in 
levered resources. $125r000 of this total represents contribu- 
tions from other federal agencies such as the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Head Start, Equal Employment Opportunity, Department 
of Agriculture, Department of Labor and donations from grantee 
agencies financed by federal funds. The rest, approximately 
$295,000, represents contributed services and goods paid for by 
state and local (city or county) governmental agencies or by 
private , sources* 

The average amount of projected levered resources per program 
is $28,061 or approximately 28% of the Home Start budget* Table 
V-3 shows the number of programs with projected levered resources 
within the indicated ranges. 

West Virginia, whose projected federal levered resources are almost 
$40,000 and whose total projected levered resources are by far the 
highest receives an O.E.O grant which pays for the salaries j^E six 
home visit<^r§7^ and some administrative costs* This allows for a 
hig>ier enroTiment in West Virginia. Taking this unusual circumstance 
into consideration and noting that the largest number of programs (5) 
have a projected levered resource total within the $10#000-$20,000 
range, a better indicator of central tendancy for amount of levered 
inkind is probably the median - $19,670 per project or about 20% of 
the Home Start budget. 
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TABLE V-4 



SUMMARY DATA FOR 15 HOME START PROJECTS 
DOLLAR VALUE OF LEVERED RESOURCES 





Dollar Value of Projected Program 
Resources Levered by OCD Budget: 
NATIONAL TOTALS 




Federal 


State- 
Local 


Private 


Total 


Services 


$105,486 


$ 98,517 


$ 67,539 


$^71,542 


Goods 


20,053 


28,351 


100,968 


149,372 


TOTAL 


$125,539 


$126,868 


$168,507 


$420,914 





Dollar Value of Projected Program 
Resources Levered by OCD Budget: 
PROJECT AVERAGES 




Federal 


State- 
Local 


Private 


Total 


Services 


$ 7,032 


$ 6,568 


$ 4,503 


$ 18,103 


Goods 


1,337 


1,890 


6,731 


9,958 


Total 


$ 8,369 


$ 8,458 


$ 11,234 


$ 28,061 



V 
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The program with the lowest projected levered resources (Tennessee- 
$3660) indicated several sources of levered resources but in most 
cases was unable to give any indication of expected quantity or 
value of the contribution. It was impossible to impute a dollar 
value to possible donated services. The program with the next 
lowest projected levered resources (Texas Migrant Council $6810) 
projects substantial levered resources only in health. 

The total dollar value of levered resources by functional category 
is represented in the bar graph on page 47. Levered resources 
which contribute to Occupancy costs (mainly donated space) make up 
the largest part of total levered resources, 23%. The second larg- 
est category is health, which is 18% of the total. Direct Service 
levered resources account for 58% of the total. 

The chare on page 48 gives the number of programs which expect 
to capture certain types of levered resources. Medical check-ups, 
shots, immunizations and test are the most frequent types of cap- 
tured Health services. These services are provided by private 
docters as well as public health clinics, while dental screenings 
and follow-up are provided almost exclusively by private dentists. 

Nutritionists who contribute time to the Home Start program are 
generally from county or state extension offices. Some of these 
work directly with Home Start parents and are listed under Nutrition, 
others work with staff and are included under Career Development* 
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TABLE V-5 



TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF PROJECTED LEVERED RESOURCES 
BY FUNCTIONAL CATEGORY FOR 15 HOME START PROJECTS 




ERIC 



Non- Federal 



Fedetal 
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mm 
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TABLE V-6 



MOST FREQUENT TYPES OF LEVERED RESOURCES 



Most Frequent types 
of levered resources 



NujTtber of Programs 
which Project Capturing 
the levered resource 



HEALTH 

Medical check-ups, shots, tests 
Dental screenings and follow-up 
Speech and Hearing screenings 
Vision screenings 
Nurse 

Family Planning 



10 
8 
6 
5 
4 
4 



NUTRITION 

Nutritionists 
Food 



8 

2 



PSYCH/SOCIAL 

Psychologists for fairtily 
Counseling & Testing 
Used clothing 
Social Workers 



8 

7 
5 



EDUCATIOtI 

Volunteer Aides 
Community Volunteers 

(Policemen, firemen ^ librarians) 
Home Visitor Salaries 

(West Virginia and Massachusetts) 



4 

2 



PARENT DEVELOPMENT 

Classes for parents 
Contributions to Parent 
Resource Center 



8 
2 



ADMINISTRATION 

Bookeeping or Accounting Services 
Salaries of shared administrative staff 
Secretarial labor 
Legal Services 



5 
5 
3 
3 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

In-service consultants; psychologists, nutritionalists, 10 

early childhood education specialist 
Staff training courses or workshops at local colleges 8 



OCCUPANCY 

Donated Space 
Furniture or Equipment 



13 
8 
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The V .lue of these salaries were pro-rated across the categories according 
to staff time records. However the bulk of them were pro- rated for Education. 
^ Aft 



Functional Costs: Procedures 



The following tables present summary data on functional cost 
analysis. The categories selected for a functional breakdown 
of program expenditures can be divided into two groups: direct 
services and indirect services (Overhead)* Direct Services 
include Home Services (Health, Nutrition, Psychological/Social 
Services and Education) and Parent Development* Indirect 
services are Administration # Career (or Staff) Development ' 
and Occupancy. 

Since on the average 74% of Home Start expenditures (OCD grant, 
federal share) are spent on salaries and fringe benefits ^ the 
most important element in a breakdown of expenditures by 
functional category is an estimate of how staff members spend 
their time. Staff time records were sent to Home Start program 
to be filled out by all Home Start staff on a weekly basis 
for at least a four week time period. The staff members were 
asked to record the amount of time spent in activities related 
to the functional categories. The categories were defined, 
roughly, as follows: 

Home Services include time actually spent by staff members in 
the home, planning for home visits and traveling to and from 
the home. It also includes time spent making referrals or 
helping families obtain direct* assistance from other agencies. 
Staff members were asked to indicate what part of each Home 
Visit was spent in Health, Nutritional, Psych/Social and Educa- 
tion services. 

Parent Development includes staff member's time spent working 
directly with parents outside of home visits — in parent group 
meetings, at parent resource centers or in special classes 
for parents. 

Administration includes overall program and staff planning by 
the director and most secretarial and accounting labor ^ as 
well as time spent in local recordkeeping. 

Career or Staff Development includes time spent in staff training 
whether on the job among staff members in the program, with 
in-service consultants or at special staff workshops. 

Occupancy , which accounted for very little, if any of staff 
time, includes time spent maintaining the central Home Start 
office. 
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These staff records were collected during the field visit to 
the program. Averages were taken over the month to obtain an 
estimate of what percentage of his/her time each staff member 
spent in each category. These percentages were used to 
pro-rate the staff members' salaries and fringe benefits 
across the categories. Travel costs related to transportation 
of Home Visitors to and from the Home were divided, proportion- 
ately among the four "home Service" categories according to 
amount of staff time spent in the home in each category. 
The travel costs were added to home service categories since 
they are not themselves a direct service but are part of the 
costs of providing a direct service. As these travel costs 
were incurred for the purpose of providing Home Services, they 
were included in the costs of providing Home Services. 

Other travel costs were added to either Administration or 
Career Development, as appropriate. Most supplies were educa- 
tional and the cost of these supplies allocated to Education. 
Office supplies, telephone, printing, and xeroxing costs were 
allocated to Administration. Space costs and other utilities, 
and liability insurance were included under Occupancy. 

Functional Costs: Summary Data 

The following charts present 1) Average percentages of program 
expenditures by functional category 2) A.verage percentages 
bf total program expenses by functional category and 3) Pie 
charts which compare 1) and 2) graphically. 

F unctional Costs; Findings 

Administration expenditures averaged 24% of the federal budget. 
This is acceptable for a multi-service program such as Home 
Start. Guidelines for acceptable percent of administrative 
costs spent by day care programs range from 12.5% to 25%. 
Programs which provide services to parents as well as extensive 
health, psych/social and nutrition services can be expected 
to fall in the upper part of this range. 

The range for administrative expenditures is 12% - 37%. Four 
programs spend over 25% in administration. The largest factor 
contributing to administrative costs in these cases is staff 
time on non-Home Visitors spent in administrative rather than 
Home Services. 

The emphasis during Home Visits is on education - an average 
23% of the total federal budget is spent providing direct 
educational services. Provisions for health (15%) and 
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TABLE V-7 



SUMMARY DATA FOR 15 HpME START PROJECTS PROGRAM 
EXPENDITURES {FEDERAL HOME START GRANT) BY FUNCTIONAL CATEGORIES 





Percentage c 
(Federal He 


>f Projected Expenditures 
(me Start Grant) 


Average 


Median 


Range 


Home Services (Subtotal 
Health 56%) 


15% 


15% 


4% - 29% 


Nutrition 


7% 


7% 


0% - 14% 


Psych/Social 


11% 


11% 


5% - 16% 


Education 


23% 


24% 


36% - 15% 


Parent Development 


2% 


1% 


0% - 8% 


Administration 


24% 


24% 


12% - 37% 


Career Development 


16% 


14% 


7% - 32% 


Occupancy 


2% 


1% 


0% - 5% 


Total 


100% 
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> TABLE V-8 



SUMMARY DATA FOR 15 HOME START PROJECTS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PROGRAM 
EXPENSES (GRANT EXPENDITURES PLUS LEVERED RESOURCES) BY FUNCTIONAL CATEGORY 





Percentage of 1 
(Grant Expendil 


rotal Projected Expenses 
tures plus Levered Resources) 


Average 


Median 


Range 


Home Services (Subtotal 56%). 
Health 


16% 


15% 


3% - 30% 


Nutrition 


7% 


7% 


0% - 10% 


Psych/Social 


12% 


12% 


6% - 18% 


Education 


21% 


20% 


14% - 32% 


Parent Development 


3% 


3% 


0% - 8% 


Administration 


21% 


20% 


12% - 38% 


Career Development 


14% 


13% 


7% - 2/% 


Occupancy 


6% 


6% 


1% - 15^S 


Total 


100% 
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Psych/Social (11%) services have the next largest percent 

of expenditures. The least amount of money is spent providing 

nutrition services (7%) * 

The two pie charts on page 53 compare the average percentages 
of projected expenditures (Federal Home Start grant alone) with 
average percentages of total projected expenses (projected 
Federal grant expenditure plus projected levered resources) • 

Generally^ the two charts are very similar. The difference in 
percentages for the same functional category reflects the 
amount of levered resources for that category. The percentage 
spent on Occupancy is 2% for projected federal grant expenditures 
and 6% for total projected expenses. Occupancy-^accounts for 
the largest portion of levered resources across the fifteen 
projects. 

The percentage for "Home Services" is the same in both cases 
(56%) . "Health" comprises 16% of the total when levered 
resources are added (instead of 15%) while Education drops 
2%. This again reflects the use of levered resources in 
Health rather than Education areas. When projected levered 
resources are added ^ the average percent spent on Administra- 
tion changes from 24% to 21% and only three of the projects are 
above the acceptable 25% limit for percentages of administra- 
tive expenses. 



Unit Costs 

Unit costs for the summary data for 15 Home Start projects 
are based on enrollment at the end of February^ 1973 as reported 
in the Home Start Information System. Unit costs for West 
Virginia based on Projected Federal Home Start Grant expenditures 
are substantially lower than any other project because of higher 
enrollment made possible by an O.E.O. grant which pays for six 
Home Visitor salaries and which is not included in the Federal 
Home Start Grant Expenditures* 

The projects with the lowest per unit costs based on Total 

Projected Expenses were TMC and Tennessee. TMC"s grant budget 

was lower than any other project's and Tennessee had the smallest 

eunount of projected levered resources. The projects with the 

highest per unit costs based on total expenses were Alaska 

and Massachusetts which have the highest per unit levered resources. 

On a program wide average each family receives $1418 of services 
per year from Home Start expenditures and approximately $380 
of additional services and goods captured by the program in 
levered resources. As a reviev; of the program costing shows, 
the $380 figure is quite representative of nine of the 15 projects; 
four have much higher and two have much lower per family levered 
O resource unit costs. 
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TABLE V-10 

iUMM- i>7 'WVA r ::i 15 ilOMB START PROJECTS u:JjT oxyy:; 





Projected Federal Home Start Grant Expenditure ' 


hverage 


Median 


Range 


, . _ 

['or rcimily 


$1418 


$U9D 


$83G-$2070 


roi- recall Cbil.d 


$12137 


$1075 


$585-$1991 


Per Focal Parent 


$1191 


$1179 


$601-$1745 


Per Tcircjet Child 


$ 733 


$ 728 


$369-$ 966 


Per Fcunily Member 


$ 269 


$ 242 


$147-$ 452 





Levered Resources 




Average 


Median 


Range ^ 


Per Family 


$381 


$285 


$46-$9ai 


Per Focal Child 


$321 


$266 


$37-$943 


Per Focal Parent 


$332 


$285 


$25-$825 


Per Target Child 


$194 


$164 


$24-$456 


Per Family Member 


$ 74 


$ 56 


$ 9-$214 





Total Projected Expenses 
(Grant Expenditures plus Levered Resources) 


Average 


Median 


Range 


Per Fatally 


$1709 


$1733 


$1202-$3or,l 


Pc-r Foccil Chi, .Id 
Per Focal Parent 


$IS?B 


$1458 


1; ■(.'il-Vz'y/o 


$1523 


$1498 


Por Target Child 


$ 927 


$ 932 


$ 537-$1422 


P. r !'a'.ii ly HoJTibor 




$ 295 


$.185-$ 666 
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Functional Costs per Family Unit 

A functional cost breakdown has been presented for the typical 
program. A variety of unit costs have also been displayed. 
The following table uses the functional data to monetize the 
amount of functional effort directed at the typical Home Start 
family. 



TABLE v-11 



FLTNCTrONAL COST ON A PER FAMILY BASIS 



Health 
Nutrition 
Psych/Social 
Education 

Parent Development 
AdKiinistration 
Career Development 
Occupancy 

Totals 



Federal Home Start 
Grant Expenditures 



Levered Resources 



Total 



$213 


$75 


$288 


99 


27 


126 


156 


60 


216 


326 


52 


378 


28 


26 


54 


340 


38 


378 


227 


25 


252 


28 


80 


108 


1418 


380 


1798 



Regional Adjustment of Project Budget; 
Adjustment in terms of Regional Salary Variatio n 

Regional differences in salaries and cost of living affects the 
buying power of Home Start dollars. Since salaries comprise by 
far the largest part of Home Start expenditures and since infor- 
mation on regional variation in teacher's salaries wais readily 
available, salary adjustments were made to Home Start budgets to 
give an indication of the relative value of individual project's 
dollars. (See table v-l2) 

The "Adjustment Factors" were derived from information provided 
by the National Education Association in a chart of "Average 
Salary of Instructional Staff in Public Schools by State" for 
1973. The range of adjustment factors for the fifteen programs 
is 1.37 to .70. If the average amount spent on salaries and 
fringe benefits - $74,428 - is adjusted by the limits of this 
range, a range of buying power for dollars spent of salaries and 
fringe of $101,966 - $52,100 is obtained. 



N 
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After adjustments were made, the Home Start project in Alaska, 
which has the nation's highest cost of living^ had the smallest 
adjusted budget ($79,136) and the project in Arkansas had the 
highest ($129,823). Relatively Alaska has the least amount 
of buying power for its dollars and Arkansas has the most. 
This difference is reflected in the staffing patterns of the 
tow programs. The projects in Arkansas and Alaska spend approx- 
imately the same amount on salaries, Arkansas has four more 
full time staff members than does Alaska while Alaska pays its 
staff members more to compensate for the higher regional cost 
of living. 

This section has monetized the entire Home Start program. 
Particular attention has been paid to determining the dollar 
value of community services which have been secured for Home 
Start families. Descriptive information on the particular nature^ 
of these services has also been presented. The following addenda" 
will describe and examine the basic mechanism which local project 
employ in securing these resources on an on-going basis, i.e. 
the Referral System. 



TABLE V-12 



AWUSTMENT IN TERMS OF REGIONAL 
SALARY VARIATIONS 





Projected 
Federal Home- 
Start Grant 


Salaries 
and Fringe 


Adjustment 


Adjusted 
Salaries & 
Fringe 


AdjusI 




Expendi tures 


Benefits 


Factor 


Benefits 


TO tall 


Alabama 


$103191 


$71281 


1.25 


$89101 


$121ol 


Alaska 


103515 


81263 


.70 


56884 


791 1 


Arizona 


100037 


47580 


.97 


72343 


9781 


Arkansas 


100000 


80603 


1.37 


110426 


12961 


Kansas 


104900 


7O940 


1.19 


84417 


12981 


Massachusetts 


99480 


67680 


.96 


64973 


nasi 


Nevada 


104800 


81648 


.93 


75933 


99o| 


New York 


103479 


82264 


.82 


67456 


886l 


North Carolina 


100000 


64602 


1.11 


71708 


10711 


Ohio 


100000 


87955 


1.09 


95871 


10791 


Tennessee 


100000 


67882 


1.22 


82816 


II49I 


Texas-Houston 


100000 


82356 


1.16 


95533 


113lj 


TMC 


92309 


53559 


1.16 


62126 


90 al 


Utah 


100000 


81378 


1.18 


96026 


11461 


West Virginia 


100000 


68425 


1.24 


84847 


II64I 
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ADDENDA ON REFERRALS ; THE ROLE OF REFERRALS IN THE LEVERING 
AND UTILIZATION OF COmUNITY RESOURCES 



The Role of Referrals ^nd the Utilization of Levered Resources 

For the Home Start program an activity was considered a referral 
when a Home Start staff person made arrangements^ or helped 
a family to make arrangements / to receive needed services not 
directly provided by the Home Start program. This may have 

included such things as locating an agency or individual^ 
making an appointment and/or providing transportation. Re- 
ferral Services provided by agencies or individuals may have 
been donated^ paid for by another agency or paid in part or 
full by Home Start. 

Referrals play an important role in the services delivered by 
Home Start to participating families. By directing families 
tt> other agencies or programs which provide basic services to 
low income families, Home Start programs can help the families 
improve their economic condition. Indeed, helping families 
to make use of a wide variety of services available to them 
outside the Home Start program is an important aspect of the 
services Home Start provides. 

Information was reported on the number of referrals made and 
on the number of services actually received as a result of 
referrals for focal children, parents and other family members. 
Information was also provided on the types of organizations 
and individuals providing services. This information reflected 
the activities of 15 programs as one program was not operational 
at the end of program Year I. Many programs reported few, if 
any referrals during the first quarter because they were in 
the start-up process. However, by the second quarter most 
programs reported a substantial number of referrals* Thus, the 
data reflects referrals for quarters 2-4. 

It should be noted that during this start up year recordkeeping 
and reporting procedures were being designed and revised. 
Program changes from quarter to quarter and differences between 
programs are, in part, due to errors and misunderstandings 
resulting from inexperience with and changes in recordkeeping 
and reporting procedures . 

Quantity and Distribution of Referrals 

For the last three quarters of the program year March 1, 1972 - 
March 1, 1973 the 15 Home Start projects made a total of 11,000 
referrals, directing Focal children, parents and other family 
members to available services in the area of Health, Nutrition, 
Psych/Social Services and Education. Of these referrals 8701, 
or approximately 79% resulted in services received. The follow- 
ing chart gives a breakdown, by service area of the number of 
referrals made and the number resulting in services. 
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TABLE V-i3-- 
NUMBKH OF REFERRALS BY SERVICE AREA 

• r oferrals mudo jl^A^jjlting in ,^eryi cc 

hv-aJLh 740B 5914 
r^uUrition . 1076 

Psych/Rcfjfal 1605 ^ * 1284 , 

Education., . 91 1 '* 641 ' 

Total ' . 11,000 oToi ! 

In the discussion which follows, unless otherwise indicated, 
referrals will mean "referrals which resulted in service" 
rather than total referrals niiade, as only those referrals 
which resulted in service were of benefit to Home Start 
families. 

The 8701 referrals resulting in service represent an average 
of 580 referrals per program during the second through fourth 
quarters of the program year, or an average of eight referrals 
per family,^ The range over programs for referrals was 
90-1349 • For the average program the 580 referrals were divid- 
ed among the service areas as follows: Health -3947' Nutrition - 
58; Psych/Social 87; Education -41. 

In general, referrals seem to play a more important role in 
the comprehensive services (Health, Nutrition, Psych/Social) 
than in the educational component of Home Start, 93% of all 
referrals focused on Health, Nutrition and Psychological/Social 
needs* The charts below illustrate the percentage of referrals 
by service and the recipients of referrals. It can be seen that 
the largest service is Health and the largest group of recipient 
is focal children. 



TABLE V-14 

Pr.RCEMTAGH OF REFi^HRALS IV/ 
SERVICK ARIJA 




I ' 'yrfnJ I i I i I \i 




-Eclucation 



TABLE V-15 

\ • 

? 

PERCENTAGE OF teCIPIEMTS 
OF RI-;FCfjy\L SERVICES 




Based on average family enrollment as reported in the Home Start Information System 
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The majority of health referrals involved physical check ups 
for children. Parents, however, did receive the majority of 
psychological/social and nutrition services, 67% and 68% respec- 
tively. 

The types of agencies most frequently used for referrals were: 

• Private doctors or dentists 

• Public health departments 

• Hospitals and clinics 

• Community Action Agencies (including Heaid Start) 

• Welfare Departments 



The following sections discusses the types of services secured 
through referrals. 

Health 

68% or 5914 of all referrals were in the service area of health 
The range among projects was 11% to 99%. 81% of the health 
services were for focal children and all programs reported a 
minimum of 50% of their health referrals for focal children. As 
might be expected in a new program ^ the majority of services in- 
volved general examination and immunizations. The information 
indicates that the amount of treatment referrals increased toward 
the end of the year as check ups were completed and more problems 
identified. 

TABLE V-16 

INCREASE IN PERCENT OF HEALTH SERVICES FOR TREATMENT 



% Treatment . 25 21% * Diagnostic 




2 3 4 

QUARTERS 



The agencies and individuals most frequently used by programs to 
deliver health services include the following. 
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• Private Doctors and Dentists 

• Public Health Departments 

• Hospitals and Clinics 

• Speech and Hearing Centers 

• Mental Health Centers 

• Family Planning Services 

• Agencies for Handicapped Children 

Nutrition 

Of the four comprehensive service areas, least emphasis has been 
placed on nutrition services. Only 10% or 862 of the referrals 
focused on nutrition. 68% of nutrition services were for parents 
and 27% for focal children. This did not vary more than 1% dur- 
ing the years. (As the parent is the one who controls the family 
diet/ this emphasis on the parent is understandable.) 

The most frequently used community resource was food stamps. Other 
resources mentioned by some programs includes: 

• Department of Agriculture 

• University nutrition and agricultural extension services 

• Homemaker services - Nutrition aides 

• Donated food 

Psychological/Social 

15% or 1284 services were reported for the psychological/social 
area. The range among programs was 7% to 39%. 67% psych/social 
referrals were for parents and 24% for focal children. The 
percent for focal children decreased during the year from 29% 
in the second quarter to 18% in the fourth quarter. 

A wide range of organizations providing varied services were 
involved in the delivery of psychological and social services. 
Those most frequently mentioned by programs include: 

• Community Action Agencies 

• Welfare Departments 

• Private Employers 

• Public and Private Employment Training 

• Housing Authorities 

• Legal Aid 

• Youth Groups {Scouts, Boys Clubs, YMCA/ YWCA Community 
Youth Programs) 

• Various church-sponsored social service agencies, 
Salvation Army, 

Education 

Referrals are not a major activity of the education component of 
the Home Start program. Only 7% (641) of the referrals to Home 
Start families involved education. This data supports the Home 
Start model which shows the educational components for focal 
children as primarily a direct service activity provided by the 



program staff . Two programs report making no educational 
referrals and all programs show less than 25% of their referrals 
involving education. 

Parents and siblings received the majority of, educational referral 
services 54% or 345 services. Focal children received 46% or 
296 services. The percent of educational services received by 
parents increased during the year, however. It rose from 11% in 
quarter 2 to 48% in quarter 4, while focal children services de- 
creased from 60% to 40% during the year. The general increase 
in parent services was true for 8 of the 13 programs reporting 
educational referrals. This data indicates a possible trend toward 
more parent involvement. It also points out that while education 
is a service provided directly by the Home Start program for focal 
children, the educational referrals were aimed mainly at providing 
services to parents and siblings of focal children. The community 
resources utilized in providing educational referrals services 
primarily included the following: 

• Early childhood education programs (Head Start, 
nursery schools, and pre-kindergarten programs) 

• Adult education programs (public high schools, 
community colleges, technical institutes) 

• Boards of Education 

• Libraries 

Program Success in Completing Ref er rals 

While 79% of the total referrals made were successful, that is, 
resulted in service delivery, the percent of total referrals 
resulting in service varied among programs from 42% to 100%. 
The average percent of successful referrals and range over the 
program is presented below; 



TABLE V-17 

% OF TOTAL REFERRALS 

RESULTING IN SERVICE RANGE 

80% 33% - 100% 

80% 40% - 100% 

80% 18% - 100% 
70% * 



Health 
Nutrition 
Psych/Social 
Education 



The lower percentage of successful educational referrals may 
indicate less time spent in selecting and following up on educa- 
tional referrals for focal children since referrals are not a 
primary means of providing educational services. 

,^^»*Total for Education is too low for range to be significant. 



The total number of services received through referrals were 
fairly evenly distributed durihg the last three quarters of 
the year: 31% of the total services received through referrals 
were delivered in quarter 2? 37% in quarter 3; and 31% in quarter 
4, During this time, however^ there was a steady increase in 
the percent of referrals that resulted in service. In other words, 
each quarter a greater percent of referrals were being successfully 
completed. This increase is true for both focal parents and 
children in the area of health, the majority of referrals, and for 
focal children in nutrition/ The rate of success decreased over 
time for parents in nutrition and for both focal parents and child- 
ren in the area of psychological/social services. 

TABLE V-18 

SUCCESSFUL COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES AS PERCENT OF 
COMPREHENSIVE REFERRALS MADE 



PERCENT 
SUCCESSFUL 




T 
12/72 
QUARTERS 



This steady increase in completion of referrals might bo explained 
by a combination of activities resultinc from on-going experiences 
during the first year: (1) Better working relations with contmunity 
agencies; (2) Improved assessment of family needs; (3) More selec- 
tivity in making referrals j (4) Improved follow-up procedures? and 
(5) Improved reporting procedures. The increase in health and de- 
crease in other services indicates an emphasis on having all farai*- 
lies receive at least initial health treatment in the first year* 
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Areas of Strength; 



• Most referrals are resulting in service. 

• An area of immediate need health services — is 
being emphasized and centers on the focal child. 

Areas of Concern: 

• The cost analysis shows that the typical program is 
having limited success in levering community services. 
The median "percent of levered resources versus grant 
budget" is only 20%. The analysis further shows that 
$170,000 of the $420,000 of total levered resources 

is in the in-direct service area (administration, career 
development, and occupancy), rather than in direct ser- 
vices to families. 

Interim Report II identified as a central concern 
that local projects had not identified a specific 
staff individual to be responsible for capturing 
community services. The above findings reinforce 
this concern. (Approximately one half of total 
project salaries go to staff other than Home Visi- 
tors. The conclusion of this report will aadress 
that question of whether this high percentage of 
non-Home Visitor salaries can be justified in pro- 
jects where such support staff is unable to lever 
a higher amount of community resources than are 
presently being captured.) 

• Although health services for focal children are being • 
emphasized, present referral data indicate that 79% of 
this service is of a diagonstic or screening nature. 
Only 21% is presently for treatment. 
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VI 

AIDES AND DETERRANTS TO THE MEETING 



OF FIRST YEAR LOCAL OBJECTIVES 



Introduction 

The preceding sections have identified areas of strength and 
areas of concern regarding effective program implementation. 
The concluding section will examine these areas and make 
recommendations for program improvement. However , before 
making such recommendations it is appropriate to briefly 
describe the program implementation difficulties which the , 
directors themselves have identified. If directors identify 
the same problems as identified through systematic analysis, the 
recommendations for improvement will differ from those cases where 
directors do not identify similar problems. 

For example, when problem perception is similar, recommendations 
to the national office may be largely in the technical assistance 
area. When problem perception differs, how<^ver, recommendations 
may center on policy clarification (or change) questions. 

Two sources will be used to analyze first years aids and deterrants 
as perceived by local directors. First, data on the attainment 
of first year objectives (obtained through director interviewing), 
will be summarized. Second^ each director was interviewed at the 
very beginning of the site visit regarding his perception of major 
project successes and problems. The summary of these perceptions 
will lead directly to the final section of recommendations for 
program improvement. 

Reviev;^ of Local Objectives 

One of the tasks outlined in the Work Statement for the Home 
Start Evaluation Study is to assist projects in shaping local 
objectives and to periodically assess the degree to which these 
objectives have been met. During Spring '73 site visits, the 
site visitors reviewed with project administrators the past 
objectives for each project. In addition, tho site visitors 
assisted administrators in identifying key implementation plans 
(or "objectives") for the next six months. The future plan for- 
mat required a very limited number of planned events for each 
program area. However, the format did call for estimated com- 
pletion dates for each event and an indication of the individual 
responsible for such implementation. 
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Reviewing local objectives can be used to meet a variety of 
evaluation needs. It may be used to assess the efficiency and 
effectiveness of actual program implementation, o^r to assist 
in identifying aids and deterrents to successful implementation * 
It also can be analyzed to develop across site descriptions of 
the various paths wfxich local projects are now following in their 
efforts to conceptualize and implement effective programs. 

This report has three reasons for not using the local objectives 
as the basis for assessing the adequacy of program implementation. 
First, the director interviews are helpful in gaining the admin- 
istrator's perception of actual implementation, but are not the 
only source to be utilized in assessing actual program implementa- 
tion. 

Second, local objectives are not necessarily as comprehensive as 
the national treatment to be evaluated, nor do they contain sue* 
cess criteria which can be assumed to validly estimate efficiency 
criteria necessary for an effective program. Thus, even if direct 
or interviews provided adequate information on actual implementa- 
tion of local objectives, there is still no guarantee that such 
data are sufficient for ascertaining whether a comprehensive and 
sufficient national treatment has been established. 

Third, as of Pall 1972 approximately half of the local programs 
were still learning to write satisfactory objectives. Thus, an 
adequate basis for "review of objectives" did not exist for the 
programs during Spring '73 site visits. 

On the other hand, when local objectives are used to describe the 
articulation of local program intentions (i.e., general paths of 
implementation,) then the above evaluative concerns regarding the 
adequacy of interview data and the comprehensiveness of local ob- 
jectives are minimalized. Such an analysis of project intentions 
does not presume to make statements regarding the adequacy of ac- 
tual program implement. However, when these objectives are used 
as the basis for administrative interviews they can furnish the 
evaluator with an abundance of quite specific information on how 
the director is attempting to shape and reshape his program. 

NOTE: Review of objectives can be helpful in identifying some 
aids and deterrents to local implementation — approach two. How- 
ever, such information is again limited by the perception of the 
director and the relative comprehensiveness of the objectives 
articulated. 
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The following table displays the range of objectives articulated 
by local projects during the Fall of 1972 and Spring of 1973 and 
the degree to which these objectives have been met (as assessed 
by interviews with directors) . 

The following observations can be made: 

1. With the possible exception of the slight movement 
of nutrition towards indirect service, no notable 
change in program emphasis is evident between 
Fall 1972 and Spring 1973, 

2. Most health services are performed by outside agencies 
while education, nutrition, and psychological/social 
services are expected to be provided by Home Start 
staff. 

3. While psychological/social services are parent 
oriented, and the education objectives are divided 
equally between parent and child, the health emphasis 
is definitely upon the child. 

The earlier section on the^Ideal Home Visitor" used director and 
staff interviews to identify some areas of strength and areas of 
concern* A study of past and future objectives tends to reinforce 
these concerns. (The major concern identified in the "Ideal Home 
Visitor" section centers on the fact that directors may verbally 
encourage Home Visitor-parent interaction. However; in neither 
hiring nor training do they carry forward this parent emphasis.) 

Educational objectives are equally divided between adults and 
children . As the Spring 1973 objectives were required to be event- 
or process-oriented rather than outcome-oriented, the project admin- 
istrators could well have centered these objectives upon Home 
Visitor-parent interaction events. They did not do so; programs 
are not yet identifying implementation events which ambiquously 
focus attention of the parent as the prime educator of her/his own 
children^ 

Second, events planned for nutrition and psychological/social areas 
rely heavily upon direct services by the staff. While health ser- 
vices are usually direct services, most projects budget grant funds 
to buy these services (see the section on costing). This reinforces 
the earlier concern that administrators do not sufficiently empha - 
size the capturing of community services, except for some health 
services. 
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TABLE VI-1 



ANALYSIS OF LCXTAL OBJECTIVES BY COMPONENT 



— FAU/ 1972 AND SPRING 1973 





Person Served 


Type of Service 


Extent to Which Objective Conplete 




Parent Child 
Oriented Oriented 


Indirect Direct 


Partially On* Droppi 
Cocnplcted . Completed Going or Otl 


Education 

Fall 1972 
Spring 1973 


50%** 50% 
55% 43% 


25% 75% 
15% 85% 


40% 15% 40% S% 

N/A . 


Health 

Fall 1972 
Spring 1973 


25% 75% 
30% 70% 


75% 25% 
75% 25% 


75% 0% 25% 0% 
N/A ^ 


Nutrition 
Fall 3972 
Spring 1973 


family oriented 


0% 100% 
15% 85% 


67% 0% 33% 0% 

N/A • — 1 


Psyob/Social 
Fall 1972 
Spring 1973 


75% 23% 
70% 30% 


33% 67% 
25% 75% 

\ 


33% 0% 67% 0% 

N/A — — > 



♦Indirect includes services arranged for by Home Start staff 
but provided by outside services. ^'Direct" indicates services 
provided directly by Home Start staff* 

«*In the tabulation of Fall objectives, early rounding 
occurred* Differences in the 5-10% range should not be treated 
as notable* 



Aids and Deterrants Identified by Local Directors 

Each Spring 1973 visit began with an interview of the local direc- 
tor regarding major project successes and major problems. The fol- 
lowing summarizes major perceptions common to a number of directors. 



Program Aids 



# Community Relations. Ten of the 16 directors noted 
good community relations in terms of recognition, 
attitudes and resources made available. 

• Parental Support . Three-fourths of the projects 
reported success with parents, mostly in general terms 
of greater acceptance and more involvement. 



• Health Activities , One-half of the directors identified 
this as a successful area. Four directors noted their 
satisfaction with the completion of various health exams. 

• Administrative Performance . The majority of directors 
noted administrative accomplishments centered in the 
staff development area. They reported better recruitment 
of staff, the development of good training activities 
and improved performance of staff with families. 

Program Deterrents 

While directors did not consistently identify common problem areas, 
at least four of the 16 directors did identify each of the following 
as program deterrents. 

• Recruiting and Mainta in ing Home Visitors. Directors 
noted that some Home Visitors needed more training 
and were insecure during their early performance. 

• Transportation . Six programs mentioned difficulties 
in making home visits, in helping families with appoint- 
ments, and in organizing group activities. 

• Limited Support from Outside Sources. A difficulty in 
securing sufficient community resources was noted- 

Directors were further interviewed regarding the "amount of support" 
and "impact of support" as received from: the national office, the 
regional office, the grantee agency, the local Head Start/ the local 
community, their own staff and their families. The most notable 
/ responses(as collected on a closed-ended checklist) were as follows: 

• At least 11 of the 16 directors reported an increase 
in support from the local Head Start, the local 
community/ their staff and their families. The _ impact 
of staff and family support was rated "very positive " 
by 80 percent of the directors. 

• Although negative comments were quite limited, four or 
five of the directors did indicate that further training 
support {from the regional and national office) was still 
needed. Four also noted a lack of sufficient support from 
their Community Action Program Grantee. They saw this as 
related to the unstable position of these agencies, or to 
the fact that the agencies operate under "too many constrains" 

In conclusion, the above indicates that the following recommendations 
for improvement can be made within the context of positive staff and 
family support, and of community support which may be positive in tone 
but which does not necessarily lead to the securing of large amounts 
of actual services. As for the question of emphasizing Home Visitor- 
parent interaction, the local programs do not appear to have struc- 
^'*red their local objectives to emphasize interaction. Thus, they 
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do not frequently identify the limited amount of Home Visitor- 
parent Interaction (as observed during home visits) as a problem 
area. 
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VII 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 



At the conclusion of each of the preceding sections, areas of 
strength and areas of concern have been identified. This conclud- 
ing section will synthesize these findings and suggesit various ways 
in which program implementation can be improved. 

Although recommendation sections of evaluation studies may frequent- 
ly emphasize problem areas, i.e., those areas calling for immediate 
improvement, this section will use a format which highlights areas 
of strength as well as areas of weakness. This format is used not 
only to provide apparent balance to the report itself, but also to 
develop a handful of conclusibns which can be used in making policy 
decisions and in contact with local project staff. Although the 
areas of concern discussed below may be fairly serious in some cases; 
there are also sufficient areas of strength to warrant a conclusion 
section which calls for reinforcement of success as well as critical 
improvement in problem areas. 

The Home Start program has two major treatments or direct service 
aspects. They are: Education of the parent and the child through 
home visitation; and utilization of community services secured by 
staff and delivered primarily through a referral system maintained 
by the Home Visitor. The overall shape and size of the projects — 
the context in which the treatments occur — are described in the 
demographics section. Thus, the following conclusions and recom- 
mendations will be formatted in corresponding fashion. Demographics, 
Home Visitors , and Costing and Levered Services . 



DEMOGRAPHICS - HOME START FAMILIES AND STAFF 

# Family Income (see page 39) 

Conclusion . 5^Ke typical Home Start family has a family 
income approximately 40% below the poverty threshold . 
Thus, the need for a program to assist them in securing 
basic services is justified. 

Recommendation t This need level is so serious that local 
project staffs should include a professional staff person 
skilled in the "wholesale" capturing of community services . 
Having staff specialist skilled in particular areas of 
service, and Home Visitors practiced in referral techniques 
does not appear to be an adequate staffing arrangement for 
the securing of large amounts of community service. (See 
below, "Costing and Levered Resources.") 
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Ethnic Match (see pages 4-5) 



Conclusion > The demographics section displays a high 
level of match between project staff and project fami- 
lies. The ethnic match in particular is a fulfillment 
of the staff objective stated in the Home Start Guide - 
lines , 

Recommendation , Considerable effort and ingenuity is 
necessary in maintaining staff ethnically comparable 
with families (especially when staff salaries may be 
low,) Thus, the national office should continue to 
support such efforts through contact with individual 
projects, dissemination materials, and national con- 
ferences. 



• The Actual Home Visitor 

Conclusion , The actual Home Visitor is quite similar 
to the ideal Home Visitor projected by project adminis- 
trators. Child education is the major emphasis in both 
cases. The limited educational requirements are consis- 
tent with the moderate salaries paid. It is notable 
that the Home Visitors report more previous experience 
with adults than is required by project asministrators. 

Recommendation , The S:<x;al projects should build upon 
Home Visotors experience with adults to jointly shape 
training and supervision patterns which sharpen the 
skills of both directors , specialists and Home Visitors 
in making the Home Start parent a primary interactor 
during home visits, 

• The Actual Home Visit 

Conclusion , The Home Visitor initiates most home visit 
activity and interacts more With the child than with the 
parent. Education is the content of most interaction. 
Community service utilization receives limited attention. 

The actual home visit has many strong points. Visita - 
tions are frequent (one per week) involve a variety 
of activities i give the child ample opportunity to 
things, sftow teaching skills to harenhs, and provide ^ 
both parent and child with stimulation in social liTEer- 
action . 

There is evidence that the child is given considerable 
educational attention and can be expected to develop 
learning skills if the parent continues this educational 
attention throughout the week. However, the parent is 
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not only a secondary participant but frequently has 
a limited involvement in the educational activities 
of Home Visitor and child. Thus^ a real concern exists 
as to whether parents are themselves developing suffi-- 
cient teaching skills. 

Recommendation , An increase in adult oriented train- 
ing and supervision was recommended above. This recom- 
mendation could be expanded in either a policy clarifica- 
tion or a technical assistance manner. Local directors 
are already giving strong verbal support to an adult 
oriented program, but saying little about adults when 
discussing hiring and training Home Visitors, Thus, 
hard technical assistance at the training (and super- 
vxsion} level appears to Joe tne point at which the ^ 
national office should seek to reorient the home visit 
toward the adult as a primary interactorT " 



COSTING AND LEVERED SERVICES 

m Salaries/staffing/and Levered Services 

Conclusion . The cost analysis indicates that only 
half of all Home Start salary funds go to Home Vi- 
sitors. If "Non-Home Visitor" staff weie successful 
in levering large amounts of community services for 
families, than this high percentage of support staff 
would appear consistent with Home Start policy objec- 
tives. However, as of now large amounts of community 
services are not being levered by the typical program. 
The "Home Start Model" in the introduction of this re- 
port illustrates the programmatic emphasis which the 
Guidelines place on the levering of services. 

Recommendation . The present division of Head Start 
and Home Start services into various types of services 
(health, social, etc.) may in fact be encouraging local 
projects to staff their projects in a corresponding 
fashion, i.e., a specialist in each service area. If 
Home Start leaders wish to emphasize the levering of 
such services, they should consider a polTcy^'cTarif ica- 
tion which places proper emphasis on the skills required 
to lever funds and on the need for professional staff 
person possessing these skills and having full-time 
responsibility for capturing such services. 
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• "Levered Resources*' versus ''In'-Klnd Services" 



Conclusion « The typical local project is presently 
securing a monetized amount of levered resources which 
is equal to 20% of the federal grant budget. While 
this is double the usual 10% in-kind requirement ^ it 
really represents a limited amount of actual services 
(an additional $10,000 over in-kind for the $100,000 
project) • 

Recommendation . Site visitor found that many project 
directors were not distinguishing between the terms in- 
kind^and levered resources • They f r equent ly saw t hi s 
|)art of the interview as more a compliance procedure 
than the investigation of a major programmatic respon- 
sibility. Thus, it may be necessary for Home Start to 
clarify its policy on the real dynamics involved in 
capturing services (see above recommendation) . It may 
also be necessary to directly confront the present 
notion of "in-kind" which has become so compliance 
oriented. 
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APPENDIX A 
Site Visit Instruments 



BEST copy AVAILABLE 



site Visits 

On cite data collection from tho 16 Home Start programs during the Spring 1973 
visits )wd four major objectives: 

1) collect cost information on each program's projected income for 
Program Year 1973, from both federal Office of Child Development 
grants I and other, levered resources? 

2) collect preliminary data on and field test instruments for obser- 
vation of activities and interactions which take place during 
}Iome Visits; 

3) construct from interviews with administrators and Home Visitors, 
a model of home visiting (Home Visitor) which is in use at each 
site; and . 

4) update information on program services provided during previous 
six montlis. 

Field staff collected information systematically on instruments designed on the 
basis of these objectives. Seimples of instruments are included in this section. 

Staff 

Twelve experienced field staff members conducted on-site visits of four days at - ' 
each location. Ten staff were Abt Associates employees: Bill Walker, Marrit 
Nauta, Peter Fellcnz, Bella McCabe, v;es Profit, Bridget O'Farrell, Lorrie Stuart, 
Wynn Montgomery, Kathy Kearins, hi Gurule. Other site visits were made by High/ 
Scope staff: Dennis Deloria, John Love. Virtually all staff had previously con-- 
ducted Home Start site visits, most in locations to which they returned in Spring 
1973. Staff training was held in Cambridge, Massachusetts, for two days. Training 
CKvphasisscs use of instrumchts for collecting program costs and for observing hoti^e 
visits. A videotaped hone visit was used in training for the home visit obscrva-^ 
tions. All site visits were made between Hay 21 and July 15; visits to some loca- 
tions wore delayed to allow Home Start summative testing to be completed before 
site visits took place. 

Case Stvidics 

Upon completion of site visits, data collection instruments were analyzed Irraitjdiatoly 
by Hf'^'o i^tort :tai:f at hhl r.sr , V staff did uoV vnrite indjvid'.^;! i . • 

BuUuioo Lor each sice, as Wc.s uuaio lollo^xny the previous tv/o visits. Kacii lioxo 



staff mcsmber turned in a brlof sito report which was used, along with collected 
data, and both previous case studies, to prepare a summary case study for each 
site. The sununary case studies reflect the first start-up for each prograia. The 
summaries, each approximately 12 pages in length, are to be disseminated by the 
Office of Child Development through Abt Associates to the general public. The in- 
tended audience for these summary case studies are: 1) persona generally in- 
terested in home based preschool programs ar>d the Home Start demonstration program; 
and 2) persons interested in implementing home-based programs or home visiting 
components for existing prograias. Each summary case study contains an In Brief 
section of the program's essential statistics, and sections on home visiting, pro- 
gram history, organization, and services. Each study ends with a representative 
sample of comments by staff and parents about their program. 

Data Collection Instruments 

Data collection was done on the following set of instruments developed by Abt 
Associates. Both High/Scope and Abt Associates collaborated on the developrnont 
of the home visit observation instrument. They weret 



1.1 Director Interview Update 

1 . 2 Program Support 

1.3 General Interview 

1.4 Future Plans 



Objectives achieved 

Successes and problems of program 

Support from national, regional 
and local sources 

General update, staff and organ- 
ization 

Objectives in general program and 
and components 



2.0 COSTS 

2.1 Expenditure Review 

2.2 Personnel Resources (Donated) 

2.3 Non-personnel Donations 



2.4 Inventory and Personnel 

Policies 

2.5 Personnel - Payroll 



Review of budget for 1973-74 for 
anticipated changes 

Donated services expected for the 
c<xnlng year 

Goods, space, equipment donated to 
the program 

Equipment; vacation, sick |>olicy 

Staff payroll by pay period, ahd 
fringes* 
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3.0 HOMR VISITOR MODEL 

3tl Director: Home Visitor Scenario 

3.2 Home Visitor Interview 

3.3 Staff Specialist 



Director is asked to define standardr; 
for recruitment^ selection, training 
and performance of Homo Vii;itors in 
imaginary "new^* i^rogram 

Home Visitors describe training, ex- 
perience, changes they would or 
would not make in home vifjiting 

Specialist designated as lieJpful by 
Home Visitors describes her/his 
role in assisting Home Visitors 
describes ideal characteristics 
of hc«Tie visit 



4.0 OBSERVATION 

4.1 Homo Visit observation with 

Family #1 

4.2 Observation with Family il2 

4.3 Observation with Family #3 

4.4 Observation with Family #4 



4.5 Parent Interview 



5.0 STAFF TIME RfJCORDS ' 

Director 
Special Staff 
Home Visitors 



6.0 SITE REPORTS 



Observation form records Hone Visitor* 
plans for family; rccordri number of, 
activities whicli took place during 
the visit; records major interac- 
tions between parent, focal child, 
and Home Visitor during o^ch ac^tivi 
records content area and materj.alf; 
used for each activity. 

Inquires of parent what she/he likes 
about Home Start for cliildren ^ncl 
for self; what, if anything, is doi' 
differently as result of Home SUirt 



Staff time records, o^riginally do- 
signed as part of information r.ystc-n, 
were filled out by staff for month 
prior to site visit on time use for 

each week- \l 

X 

Field staff were asked to write brief 
report listing program elcracnts not 
recorded on instruments! evaluation 
instruments 



Instrument Revisions 



Generally, the instruments yielded useful data. Some minor revisionr> in the cost 
and oJ)COk*vation ini;l-.riu;;cnts h >vg }vcn r.hle, an follC''.'*t?p data \n.31 )>o collcc 
fi^r co5;ls cip } hon^ v isits in t. i'> \ : ' I vioi • ^ v v. il 1073. V' > 

changes were made in the instruments a£ter the following observations wore rrt.tde by 
Pi^y^-d sta f f . 



Cost Instruments 



Data was colloctcd concerning expected donations so that cost 
analysis in future visits could measure progress in garnering 
such donations. Staff found that many program directors and 
supervisors found it difficult to project the volume of donated 
goods and services they expected to garner in the coming year* 
Directors also found it difficult to recall all services and 
goods donated above the 10% for non-federal* 

Occasionally, modifications of the program's budget were diff- 
icult to identify, either because program staff could not anti- 
cipate changes, or because budgetary responsibilities were 
split among two or more persons who did not always have the 
same information. Prior to the next cost data collection, all 
program personnel responsible for any fiscal matters will be 
notified in. greater detail of the information to be collected 
by field staff, 

* 

In general, thp cost instruments have been modified to ^«larify 
the extent of financial detail required for documenting donated 
goods and services. 



Staff Time Records 

For most programs the staff time records, filled out by staff 
for a single month prior to the site visit were taken as a general 
guide to staff time use. Evaluation staff noted that such re- 
cords were not consistently filled out at the time of the visit 
and were usually estimates rather than records of time spent 
during the month, A sample interview method is being planned 
for Fall 1973. 



Observation - Home Visits 

The revisions made in the observation instrument were: 

1) Change in format which allowed observer to indicate the 
person to whom an interaction or response was directed. For 
example, it is possible to indicate that the Home Visitor was 
talking to the parent, but watching the focal child. 

2) Modes of Interaction were revised to include reading, singing, 
and other activity categories, and eliminating categories 
that were similar. 

3) Adjectives describing attitudes bi-polar and affective behavior 
were changed from a polar format requiring either/or ratings, 
to a r;cale which allows observers to indicate attitudes and be** 
havior on a continum scale. 

4) Becaufic data from the observation instruments has been comi>utor 
i^^ed, a final summary of the activities and interactions during 
the home visit was considered no longer necessary. 



Field instruments I along with instruments for uning the observation checklist 
are included in the following pages. 



TABLS OP coirTEirrs 

FIELD SCHEDULE 



LOGISTICS - Letter to the Director/ Schedules, Checklist, Appointment List 
SECTION I - PROGRAM UP-DATE AND FUTURE PLANS 
Instructions 

A. Director interview « General 

B. Director interview - Future Plans 
SECTION II - PROGRAIl COSTS 

Instructions 

A, Director interview 

1. Community resoutces 

2» Staff time record - review for completeness (no instrument) 

B. Agency follow-up - in-kind 

C» Bookkeeper interview - cash costs 
D, Director interview 

1. Budget review (jio instrument) 

2. Collect staff time records (no instrument) 
SECTION III - HOME VISITOR/FAMILY INTERACTION 

instructjlons 

A, Director interview - Home Visitor scenario 

B, Home Visitor intcrvic./s (2) - general 

C. Staff Intervie;^ (s) 

D. Home Visit Observation (4) 
1* H/V - pre- vis it 

2. Observation guide 

3. Parent interview 

4. H/V - post-visit 

5. Visit summary 

RESOURCE MATEIU:ALS (separately bound) 
Information system data 
Year II proposals (whore available) 
Case studios (I St II) 
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CIIECKIiIST* 



SKCTION I: PI<OGR?UM UP-DATE MID FUTIIJIS PLANS 

I. A. Director Interview - General (All eight parts) 

I.D, Diroctor Interview - Future Plans 

SECTION II: PRCXiRAM COSTS 

II. A, Diroctor interview 

Coiranunity Resources 

II. B, • Agency Follow-Up - In-Kind 
\ II. C, Boo^kooper Interview 

II. D. Staff Time Records 

SECTION III! HOME IISITOR/FAMILY lOTERACTION 

III«A. Director Interview - Home Visitor Scenario 

III.B. Homo Visitor Interviews (2) 

III.C. Staff IriLerviev;(s) (Identified by Home Visitor! 

III.D. Womci Visit Obr.orvation (4) 

H/V - Pro-Visit 

Observation 

Parent Interview 

H/V - Post- Vis it 

Suminary 

Onc~pacie "Impressions'* 



*Co3T\plctod ^nctrumcnts due to Kathy Kearins imjnodiatcly upon return to 
Catnbrjdyo/ Impr6^>sion^:; due the folJov:ing day. InstrumGnts from High/Scopo 
O 3ho\ild bo mailed imracdiately after return to Michigan. 
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A BT ASSOCIATES INC. 
BH WHCGLER STRCeT. CAMaRiOGET. MASSACHUSETTe oat3B 

rcucxi Tiooso-eser 



Director of Program 
Any Address 
Any town, USA 

RBj Spring Case Study 1973 
Dear Director: 

As you know, spring case study visits are scheduled for sometime in Hay. 
This spring the case study visit will focus on three major areas t 



1. Program 'Cost information 

Interviews with Program Director 

Home Start Bookkeeper (s) 

2» Home Visitor/Family Interaction Information 
Interviews with Program Director 
Hone Visitors (2) 
Home Visits and Interviews with Focal Parents (4) 

3. Major Events/Program Update ■ ..^f 

Interview with Director 

For the three areas covered in the case study we will be interested in the 
follov;ing kinds of informations 

1* P^'o^ra ;n Cost Infor ma tion Estimated field time: 1-1 1/2 days 

In order to identify full program qosts we will be collecting information on 
both cash and in-kind costs. To collect this information wo v/ill v?ant to talk 
with the person responsible for keeping Home Start books and for preparing the 
prograni's quarterly financial report. Vie will also want to spend considorable 
time V7ith the Director or Coordinator identifying in-kind costs and shared 
staff time. We will be collecting the Staff Time Records completed for all your 
staff for tfie month of April, 

2. Homo Vir>itor/Familf Interaction Information Estimated field time: 1 1/2-2 day 

Since vc v^ould like to be able to describe systematically how Home Visits arc 
conducted in all 16 Home Start program sites^ we would like to focus spocitically 
on the role of the Heme Visitor in your program. We would like to talk with 
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Dircctoirs or Coprdinator£5 about rocruitraont and training of Homo Visitors. Wc 
would like to talk with tA;o Homo Visitors about what tlioy do witli faniilics they 
visit, and wc would liho to visit t\/o of tlae families regularly visited by each 
of tJic tvo nnao Visitors, and talk briefly with tJie focal parent in axch of tJiO 
hames visited. We will try to schedule these hme visits so tluit tliey are not 
made to fajnilios who have just participated in the testing. 

3. Major Kvcntfl /P rogram Update Estimated field time 1/2 day 

Progrcun Update infomation can be collected primarily from the Program Director 
or Coordinator and v/ill include: 

* Major events of importance the past six months and 
major events planned the coming six months. 

* Chang^es in staffing and reasons for change, 

* Changes in grantee/delegate re;Lationship. 

* Review of objectives from Fall case study. 

* Parent Policy activities. 

* In-service training activities. 

Some programs have indicated plans for att<^nding the Workshop for the Mother 
Child Home Program, run by Phyllis Levinstein in Freeport, L.I New York on May 
21 and 22. If members of your procjrams are planning to attend this Workshop 
and will not bo avail<iblo for a caijo study visit during the week of May 21-25, 
please call collect to Kathy Kearins 617-492-7100 x234. 

Your field str.ff member will be in touch with you shortly to net definite 
dates for the ca^e study visit. 

Sincerely,! 



Kathy Kearins 

Case Study Coordinator 
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PROGR AM lIP -DATn AtiP JJ^JpRE J^F.-ANS 

DiUECTOU iTjtiTrviiTw rT:in::K/M 



Pfogtain Date 



AM Intotviuv.'or Dircctox* 

L • 

!• Before we get staitcd on a series of specific quoslionSi I*d like yovi to 
toll me v;hat you feci the Frogram's major successes have been over the 
past six monthu ajid v;here you've had your greatest probleras. 

!•! SUCCCGGOS 



X.2 Major problems 
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DIRECTOR INTERVinW - Continued 



I. A. 



4, SJthVF 

4.1 During tho past six months have there boon any increases or decreased 
In the number of staff employed? ^ 



.4*2 Have there been any new staff positions added or deleted? 



4,3 liave any staff been promoted to a new staff position? 



5. PAKHOT POLICY COUNCIL 

5.1 When did your parent policy council last meet? 

5.2 Approximately how many vpere at the meeting? _ 

5.3 What did the council do at that last meeting? 



6.1 How many families are you recruiting for this fall? 

6.2 What are your sources for potential families? 



C.3 Has there been any cl)<iiu';o in t!.:^ geographical area you are serving? 



O . 
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7. YRAINTNG AND CVimCVim 

7.1 What us your current staff training schedule? 



♦ 

7.2 Who is rocponsiblo for training? 

/•3 Are you uning any training ntatorials? 



7.4' Arc you using any curriculum materials with children? 
(developed by?) _ / ' ^ 



(developed by?) . ^ 

* • ■ ■ 

8. CASE STUDI ES 

8.1 We would like to find out whether you've made any use of the case 
studies and reports sent to you by the evaluation team. 





Used 


riidn't ur.o 


Co:un>inlB 


Your case study 








OUier case studios 








Other report 
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6*2 What changes wouXd you like to see made? 



$•3 Wli at other information \7ould be useful to you? 



^ Intervlcy?or t Turn t o "HI ^ f^Pf^:^ Vi s I tor/Fvunl ly Interapt ion" and comt^eto 
Section "fll^A, Director Interview - Home Visitor Scenario/*) 
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, INSTRUCTIONS 
Section II 

II. A. Director In tor view ^ Prog ram Co fi t s 

!• Budcjet Review; Check ).972-73 budget and spending against 1973-74 budget 
to try to reach the best estir\ato of what will bo spent this year. IC a 
budget item is adjusted up or down, probe for where the difference will 
be added or deleted, 

2. Conv^unity Resources; This interview v;ill gather data on consultants and 
agencies, both those paid and those that donate services. In addition, 
it will get infomation on volunteers, donations of equipment, etc, 

3. Staff Time Records: Please check to see if time records are complete 
(three weeks v;orth is sufficient) and verify their face validity. If 
not, arrange to liave them complet^id by the end. of your visit. 

III-B* Ag ency and Consultant Follow-up Donations 

As needed, you may have to telephone agencies and consultants to establish 
the value of their donated services* See attached memo for a discussion of 
valuing donations ► 

III. C. Payroll^ p^-^ .(A^'-P9H ^^'*^'"^^'^^- Hook ke epo >: - T n t or v i c w Pe rson n e 1 

Cash Cos tfQ 

This interviev? (which can be dojie in person or by phone) serves to verify 
current salary rates for all personnel, and the basis for fringe benefit 
calculations. 

Direct o?' I n^jcr vi ov; V erificat ion 

1. Verify any final cost dctaiJs with direction at your final interview, 

2. Collect staff time records if you haven't already done so. 
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pijCISION RULES FPU I MPUTING TAIR MARKET VALUES T O IN- KIND DONATIONS 

Donated inputs aro donations in- kind setvicviSi volunteer labor, fcicilitic»^ 
consumablcB, equipment ^- made to the program. Do not include cash dona- 
tions/ even wJierc cue)) donations are made for specific purposes. Those 
should appear under Question 9, Director Cost Interview. 

^* VALUING D0KATJ ;D LABOR 

Donated labor is of two typos: 

o Labor provided by agencies or consultants that someone lesc pays 
for. 

a Unpaid consultant or volunteer labor 

Decision rules for handling each case are outlined below. 
A. Labor Paid for by Someone Else 

To value the labor provided by agencies or consultants that someone else 
pays for consider the following j 

Find out what tlx: agency or consultant charges for the service they 
are providing "free" to Home Start, If they don't charge, they may 
have a good basis for valuation. 

If agencies do not charge (or don't have a satisfactory basis for 
valuation) service - amount of time, procedures used, level of 
personjiol involved - and find an agency that provides a similar 
service for pay and match the description of services. Then use 
your ber.t judgment in making a determination of value. 

^* Unp aid Volunteer Labo r 

For consultants who donate their time, find out what they normally charge 
{by tlio l)our, day, etc*} and use this figure. 
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To value the contribul.ioji of a particular unpaid volunicor, follow this 
procoduro: 

1. Ack tho director this qucstioni "If this volunteer v/cre jvxid, 
what would you pay liim for what ho is doincj?'* If tho director 
ansv.'ors this to your mutual satisfaction, your problem is . 
solved. If you wir.h to probe further; proceed to <;2, 

2« If the volunteer \;ould have to bo replaced v/ith anotlicr of 
approxiiiu-itcly tho sair,e qualifications, proceed to |>2a. If 
a less qualified person would nuffico, proceed to tt3. 

a. Is there anyone on tho paid staff wlio has similar 
qualifications? If so, use that person's salary 
as the value of the volunteer help. If not, pro- 
ceed to i\2h. 

b. If a person of similar qualifications could be 
hired at the existing minimum v;acje, use that to 

value his labor • If not, proceed to i\2c* 

'* « ' * 

c. If the volunteer \s qualifications place him 
between two paid staff members, value his time 
at the mean of the wages of thor-o two paid staff 
merOjcrs. If not, px-oceod to tf2d. 

d. lUi imacjinaLivc! : Attempt to drav; from your experi- 
ence and knov/ledge about comparable jobs in the 
community to assign a value* 

3. If a less qualified person v;ould suffice, ask for a description 
of tho neccsnary qualifications and, armed v;ith that description, 
return to ii2c\. 



CADTIONAKY KOTH: The objective is to estimate tho cost of f."i],ling tho 
£uiic^l .i/ n boinq filled by the volunteer, v?liich is not nec:essarily tho 
same thing as tho cost of ]i5 r.ing a person of similar qur.l if icationi.;. For 
example, if '-^n M.A» in ii: ill-''';. , f.lcs is dotiif; volv'ntccr janitorial v;or3;, the 
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II. ESTItWfING RKNTAL VALUE OF FACILITIES 



Rogardlc^ss of oWnorship of facilities, tno appxopriate moasuro of occupancy 
cost is tho mr^rkob rent al value of tho f acilitios » In cases whoro the 
facility is boing rcntecV at full market pried, the actual r^nt boing paid 
is the correct measure of occupancy cost. In cases where tho facility is 
owned by the program, donated to the program or irented to the program at a 
subsidised rate, the full market rental must be estimated* 

The most reliable source for such an estimate v/ould be a local realtor • 

Ideally, estimates from two or three realtors should be obtained, and the 

average fiyuro reported* Hopefully, the director will bo able to recommend 
several realtors to consult. 

i 

The Itarket rental value may bear no close, predictable relationship to the 
capital value of tlie facility, and no attempt to relate the two need bo 
made by researchers* Market rental is dependent of any other cost data 
collected 

If ouly a part of a facility is being used, be sure to report the, sqmirc 
footage of that part, not the v;hole facility. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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BEST COFY AVAILABLE 
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DimCTOR INTEKVIEM -"^GENERM 



!• Is ihr^ro nn invontory of oquipmont cunrcntly amcd by tho prograjn? (If yoS| 

got a copy and dice): wltich itemr» have been boug)it, whivh donated. If no, oonnlruot 
ono foe major itomn, Cirat purchased, then donated, ) 

2, How many holidays docs your program observe? \ / ^ \ ' '.,-.•„ ; - - - .. 

3. Mow much vacation do full^tiiae eirployees get? . ; _ 
4 • How much vacation do part-time eiaployoes get? . - ' ■' , ^ _ .■ ■ 



S, is tlic ntaximum luuiiber of sick leave days you V7ill pay for? 



6. Can an employee be paid for vacation tiiTiO and be paid for working at tlio saino 
time? 

No 



Do you hire substitutes when someone is sick or on a vacation? 
If yes, what do you pay them? 



£ , Do you every pay anyone overtime? 

If yes, \7hat i^ositions under what circumstances? 



No 



No 



Yes 
Vqs 



Do you rocorve any other cash income beyond Home Start? 
(e.g. United t'und, private donations, etc*) If yos, llf*:; 



r ourcc^ 

S'ux-ce^ 
Sc ^ rce 



A)T\ount $ 
A)nount $ 
Amount 
Amount $ 



This compiler, the Director Interview, Check to r^ce whether 
youi appointment (in person, or by phone) with payrolJ book*- 
kccper/accountant/clerk is set. If there is a problem, got 
salary data from Director* 
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Program 



DIRECTOR INTERVIEW 
HOME VISITOR SCENARIO 



Date 



AM Intcrviowov Director 

Flo Id S t n r. f to n J ■ r q c t o r t "\k\ want to bo able to doscribo the best Home Vioito); 
intoraction«v;lih tlie fai:ulios they v;oj:k v:ith. Your ho li^ is crucial if wo arc 
going to do thiiv accurotely. As55ume that you have been asked to head up a new 
Homo Start program in anotlior state starting next Soptoinbor and that you v/ill 
have an increased budget ojkI a free hand in designing the program,*' 

1. What would you .look for in recruiting Home Visitors in the following areas: 

l.l Educational background: ^ ' 



1*2 Previous experience! 



1.3 Personal qualities: 



1.4 Skills: 



2. U'hat yctirly salary would you pay IJom'j Visitors? $ 

3. How would you train your Home Visitors? 



4. Ho^/ would your supervise tl>em? 
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5* How jnany f oral lien v/o Id you assign to each Home Visitor? 



6. How oftoji v;ou]d you ^^chodulo homo visits fox each family? 

7i How much tiiue would you have Hojno Visitors spend on oach visit? 

0. Would you havo the Homo Visitor work mostly with the focal paronti or 

^ mostly with tho focal child, or 

with both? 

9* V/hat would you liko to see Home Visitors try to accomplish when they visit 
the ir fa mHies with rot^pect to the four service components; educationi 
health, nutrition, psychological and social- sprvices? (Sae next page.) 
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|prioiity 


Activlil^Bs Each Home Visit 


" t 
Time 
Kach 
Visit 


1 

I 
\ 


nOlvjc*it lout 


\ 

1 

! 

1 — _ 


Ho.ilthi 




1 

! 

i 


Wutritiorif 

..... , ^ _ t - ■ 


- — — 


i 
1 

^ 


r&ycholotiical/.'Social i 


— 


Otlior 1 
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1 



Vs-s.-: fjo hii'ck onrl Got yolir priority fur caui of thcf-;o four service aroo-s a 
f.ca)o of I to 4. (Intorvio;-cr3: jf iho Director io un<'ibIo to fci j.ricruL 
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iO« Doiscribo what you would oxpoct Hc^o yisltorft to do in group activities witht 



■:..Childrch.i- \ 



11* t^on I ccillod you recently/ I asked you to select the tv;o Hojms Visitors 
you v;ould teiko v/ith you if you \:cx:o to go and start a .icw Hojno Start 
prograia. What arc tlioir names, current annual salaries / and ages? 

" ■ A. . 



Current salary $ / yr. * Age 

B. _ ..^ _^ 



Current salary /V^* 



( J n t e r V i cwej: : Turn to "II, Cost >Soction" and c oirj-jl ete Sections A^l and 
A. 2) 
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iir.D. 



HOMR VISITOR/rW I I.Y INTFCRACflON 



Program HOm VISIXOR IMTiJRVILVr—GKM^^iiilM/ Date 



MI Intoryicwor Hojnio Vinlior 



VWo boliovo tliot tho Horn Visitor is tho most important link botv/eon tho Hon^o 
Start Program and tho llom'^ Start Family. V^o need your holp to better unclarytand 
v;hat goOB on v;lien you make a liome visit/* 



!• What is your oducationa). background, not including* ffome Start j>ro»-sorvic6 



or in-sorvico trciiriiijy? » 

Some high school ^ 

. High cchool diploma 1,2 

Cources in ^ Some college ^ ^ ;^ 1,3 

Bachelors i n College degree ^ 1,4 

Some graduate work ^ „. ^ , 1.5 

Wasters in Graduate degree 1,6 



2, Has any part of your formal education been particularly useful in your work 



3, Vrtiat previous work nxperiencc has been particularly uf>oful in your v;ork a« 
a Home! Visitor? 

3.1 v;ith children 



3.2 VMth parents 



4. Vrtiat kinds of thingr^ have you learned since joining the Home Start staff 
that hciVe been particularly useful in liomo visits? 



Which of tho above things did you loarn ini 
5,1 Hone Start Pire-Servlco Training? 



5.2 llomo Start In-Scrvioc Training? 



5*3 In other ways? 



6. Who on the overrent Home Start staff has provided the most help to you in your work V/ 
families? 



6^1 Kame 


Title 


6.2 Namrs 


Title 


6.3 Name 


Title 


Do you discuss hon^e visits/ 


before or after, with anyone on the staff? 


?•! Before 




7,2 After 



8-- Does anyone ever go on homu viaittj with you? 

<If yes) who? , 

9. How waiiy fan-iilies are yon currently serving? 

10. \\<y.^ many tiracs each week do you regularly visit each family? 

11. Vi<M mucli time does each visit average? _ 

12. What are you currently doing in group activities v/iths 
12.1 ParciiLa? 



How often? ^.^.•.......w*- many? 

12.2 Children? 



How often? ^ J \, ^ how many? 
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^ 1. . ■ _ . . ^ _ ____ ■ . 

13* If inoro ctaff and other rcnourcGS wore available to your Homo Start Program, toll 
mo » 

13.1 How many f ami lieu you would prefer to servo? ^ 

13.2 How often would you visit each fa^nily? ^ 

13.3 How long v?ould Crich visit bo? _ 



13.4 V?hat additional Juaterial o v/ou]d you take with you to your homes? 



13.5 Would you do anything diff'orontly with your families? 



13.6 Miat additional training v;ould you like to* have? 



14* I called ^ ^ ^(Diroctor) before I came on this visit 

and asked her to arrange an opportunity for me to go along with you on two home 
visits this week. 5ihc asked you to select two fa^Tiilies who have been in tlio prograin 
at least tvvo months for these visits, the one with whorA you believe your coiTiniuni cation 
is currently the best, and the ono with whan you believe there is the greatest need 
for improving communications, VJhat are these two families names and when are we to 
visit? 



14.1 Fartuly (best) 



Schedule and trc:voi arrangements 



14.2 Ffjnily (greates^^t need) 



Schedule and travel arrangements 
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Vfhat agoncios and consultants are currently providing sorvicos to your ££^wllies 
(Intorviowor - complete this first then ask) for each of tho ones you have men- 
tioncdf toll mo whether you have a) families maJce their ov;n arrangements, b) you 
arrange the service or c) yoti inform anotiher Horao Start staff member of the need 
and tlipy arrange the service? 



Agt*^ncy ^ Consultant 



Service 




1. 



2. 



3. 



6. 



Do you ever do anyOuMg with any of your fanvLliesj 
16. 1 Evenings? 



16,2 Weekends? 



V. 



Time Completed 
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Program 



HOME VISITOR/FAMI LY irjTEIlACTION 
(As idcntifiod by Homo Visitor) 



Date 



AM Interviewer 



Stafi: nme 



■ Iflone ViBi tor(rOJ told to^ that you have provided irni^ortont 

help to hor in hor v;ork with faiailios* Could you plcaso ai)sv^or the follov/ing qucfr^tionm" 



JL. Vrt>at qua liCicat ions should Hpjmo Visitors have far as i 
!♦! Educational background ^ 



I ,2 Proviouo experience! 



1.3 Personal qualities i 



2, If more money v;ore avcillablu/ wh^t salary should Home Visitors be paid? $^ 
3- How should Horr.o Visitors bo trained? . ^ 



/yr* 



4. How should llorsie Visitors be supervised? 



5, flow many fcutallns should be assigned to each !fome Visitor?^ 
6i How often should Home Visitors visit each family? 



7* Mlov; jnuch tiwe should Horae. Visitors spend on each visit?^ 
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8. Shovad Homo Visitors work jtK>3tly with th^ focal parent/ or 

mostly witli tlio focal child, or 
with both? 

9* V?hat U'ould you like to sec Homo Visitors try to accompliah vhon t)icy^ yA.^:^ir> A!'-^-^^. 

faj^rnJLjor*^ v?ith respect to the four service components i education, fKuilth, nutrition, 
psyclioiogical and social sorvicos? (See next page.) 



"Thanks for your cooperation I" 



BEST copy AVAILABLE 



* Priority 



Activities each Homo Visit 



Kdxj cat lent 



D*Och ^ 



Health I 



>Jatciticni 



Othor I 
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ho' 



of 1 to '1. (JnL^:j vjt vcr>. : iT il^i: st.-^i: nti^h-'t usjjhlc! to set priori Li l-s , 
r- t;i;,'/}]» r 5.<-Uc:^ -hi? tort if. ;r>3 tfinu J 



HQjsiS VISIT OBSKRyATION 

noyji vxsiTOR riu^-rosT nn;KRViE^^^^ randiy 



AAI Staff 



Horn Visitor 



Dato 



Visit 1 2 3 4 



"In orclor to help mo yet the jnost from observing the home vinit, would you ploofvo answei: 
the follovdng questions.** 



A. PRE-VI£ilT 

i. \<i\cit is the foCc\l child*s name? 



Age? 



Wow many children arc there in the fanxily? 

Is Mrs./^'^i^' ^ ^ managing the family along? 

If no, who else? 



Ages? 



yes 



Ko 



2. Viliat do you plan to do during your visit today? 



3. Have you brourjht anything with you to take into the hone? ^ Ko 

If yos: .^^^ J ^ .>^,^.^.„^.^ 



A. What v:afi the source of the activities you planned for today? 



Materials? (If relevant) 



X 
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5. Why 'Jid you choose the activities you are plaruiing for toddy? 



rOST-VTSiT 



1, Wrif< this vi^it like prcvJoivs ones v;iU\ this fcinaly? yo:* 

If no, vl\y? 



2, How much v/os tliis family like your other faiidllea? 

^ Very much _ More or less ^ Very uiiSike 

If vory vu^li^tci how is it different? 



3. ])o yoxv thinV. :ny being along on this visit chancjcd the way you, the parent, or 
the cliild acted? ^ ^5o 

If yes, how? . 
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HOME VISlTOR/FAf-JILY INTERACTION 


Program 


OBSEWATION GUIDE 


Family 


AAI Observer 




Homo Visitor 


Activity #12 3 4 5 6 7 8 


y Tuno ucgun 


Visit #1 2 3 0 












HOME VISITOS^ 
~ — • > — 


FOCAL PAi^KwT 


FOCAL CHILD 


« 1 
o « o 

^3 ta H 
ri ^ li 

^ ^ 


HV — > p 


^ p — > nv 


C: — $^HV 


HV >C 


P — >c 


C — >P 


HV— > P & C 


p — > nv & c 


C — >HV fi P 




Telling 


Telling 


Tolling 




Asking 


Asking 


^ Asking 


1 


Listening 


Listening 


Listening 


H 
Fm 


Explaining 


Explaining 


Explaining 


Shwing 


Showing 


^ Shov;ing 


MODE C 


,Wa telling 


V/atching 


Watching 


Uninvolvod 


Uninvolvcd 


Uninvolvcd 




Othe;. i 


Other: ' ^ 


Otheri 



















1 


GL^ERAL 


PARENT ORIENTED 


CHILD ORIENTED 


i 

! 


Agenda setting 


^ Refex^ral: edu- 


Referral: edu- 


i 


^ Future planning 


cation ^ health 


cation health 




Socializing 


nutrition 


nutrition 




Other : 


psychological 


psychological 


§ 

H 




Social 


^ social 






other t 


other; 
















o 




Family management 


Play Instruction 




Child management 


^ Developmental ^ cog*^ 




Child teaching 


nitivc language 




Other f cimily matters 

^ Group meeting planning 


_^ physical , tJOcial 

Field trip i>lannlng 

Group meeting planniruj 


O — ^ 
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MATI:kiAF,5J jiSt^D: Kono Providod by Homo Visitor In Homo 

Dc'SClibo:^__ ^ 



Kolcttionsjhip to Plan: None High Medium 



Into>;r\)ption (by: 



Description of Activity; 



Low 

) 



Tiina Kndod 



Program 



HOME VISITORA^AM I LY IM TEnACTION 
HOME VISIT OBSERVATION DAKKNT INTERVIEW Family 



AAl intorvicwor , nome Visitor 

^0 ■ — • • . ^ 2 f 

"Beforo I loavo, I'd like to <jet some information that v^ill help us undorstand v/hat good 
Homo Visitor£3 are like." 

1, V/hat doos youL" Homo Visitor do with . that you feci is 

especially good for hin/hor? 



2» Wiiat one thing has the Home Visitor, done with you that has made the most difference 
to you personally? 



3. V/hat things do you do differently witJi your children as a result of the Home 
Visitor's visits to your homo? ■ 



4, What other things do you do differently {e.g*, budgeting, purchasing/ knowing whom t 
go to when you need help)? 



! 
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BEST COi'V WWLABli 



t-rogram 



HO>tE VIS IT OnnilRVATIOM 



Family Nanio 



fxhl staff 



Pato 



1. Homo Vi.sit Time: Uccjan 



Ended 



2. Where did most of tlio Home Visit tako placo?^ 

3, Who was involved in the Homo Vifjit? 



4. Charc\cter of focal children: 



Total Time 



5. Rate each (A), {B) , or (0) - in-botwecn* Use'NA if person was not prcs^^nt 
at all. 



Iwprossion of 
Comi^vm ic at ion n I y Ir^ 
Homo Visitor i Parent ( ciii 1.0 



(A) positive 


(B) 


negative 










(A> seriout? 


(B) 


careless 










(A) oxcitod 


(B) 


calm 










(A) co^'n")lox 


(13) 


Glinple 










(A) fa^t 


in) 








j 




(h) confident 


(n) 


nervous 










(A) difficult 


(B) 


c<xr,y 










(A) tirc^d 


(B) 


alert 










(A) coujxirativo 


in) 


compotitive 










(A) open 




clo.':od 










(A) cicco}>tTn9 


(H) 


rejecting 
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6» itils Homo Visit provided opportunities to learn about (chock all appropriate 
categories) t 



Various tipproachos to child- 
rearing 

Ways of using clen^ont y of tlie 
child's typical environment as 
teaching tools 

Ways to turn everyday experiences 
into constructive Iciirning exper- 
iences for the child 

Ways of encouraging children's 
language dGveloptnent 



Ways to enhance children *s social and 
cwotional development 

Various possible effects of the 
interaction between parents, childr 
ren, and other fan\ily members 

Specific infom^ation about 
health and nutrition 



Various resources in the community 
and how to use them 
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APPENDIX B 
Site Specific Cost Data 
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BEST COPUVWUBIE 

PROJECTED EXPUtmiTURES DY BUDOBT LINE 1TF.M 









Salaries 




58a% ^ 


Frinoo ]}0!\ofits 


5V38 


7.0 


Contac t/Ccnsu 1 tri n t 


14750 


17.9 


Travel 


10400 


12.7 


Sixico & Utilities 


1320 


1.6 




1700 


2.1 


Ecjuiprncnt < 


U 


u 


Othor < 1 niiuran CO ) 


500 


.6 


Total 


82309 


100% 



1 

DOIJaAR VALUE OE" PROJECTED PROGRAM RESOURCES 
LBVEPED BY THE CCD GRANT 





Federal 


Stftte-Locol 


Prj.vat:o 




Services 


1225 


3175 


1608 


6003 


Goods 


70 


300 


432 




Total 


1295 


'j^ 3475 


2040 


60 Ul 
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FUNCTIONAL COST RUIJAKDOV^N 



Homo Services 
Hoaith 

Nutritioji 

PBych/Socinl 

I 

Education 

Parent 

Development 

i 

i 
I 

Administration 



Career Development 
Occupancy 

I 

Total f 



Projected 
Expend -ituros 
(Homo Start Fe- 
deral Grant) 


t of Total 


Levered 
Resources 
Fed Non-Fed 


Total 


% of Total 


$ 18397 


25.0% 


$1000 


$3908 


$23305 


29.0* 


542D 


7.4 


225 


375 


6025 




10073 


13.7 




400 


10473 


3 3.0 


21054 


28.4 


10 


32 


21096 


26.2 


280 


.4 






280 


.3 


9894 


13.4 




300 


10194 


12.7 


7659 


10.4 




500 


8159 


XO.l 


800 


1.1 


60 




860 


l.I 


73502^ 


100% 


1295 


5515 


80392 


100% 



I 1 



The difference between estimated expenditures for salary find fringe benefit?; 
cind onnual salaries and fringe benefits based on the current payroJl is $8755. ' 
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THC 



UNIT CXJSTS' 





'I'olal 
Cost 


(n - 59 > 


Per I'oca) 

Child 
(ago 3-5) 
(ii >= 04 ) 


Per focal 
Parent 

(n ""137 ) 


Tor target 

Cliild 
(ngo 0-5) 
16C) 


)>cr rn;iiily 
r.ombCT 

(n 'MG3 ) 


Projoctod rxj>on- 
di lau'o (b<i.<.?oil on ^ 
fcdoiL'<tl £;lu'irc of 
Homo Start bvuVjat) 


02309 


<; 1102 


$900 


$ f'Ol 


$496 


$ 171 


projectod Levered 
Kosourcen 


6010 




■ 

- 99 


81 


, 


41 


14 


Toti'i}. Projected 
Kxponsos (Projec- 
ted Kxpendituro 
jUus projected 
ievorc'd resourcon) 


89119 


1292 


1061 • 


651 . 




537 


— — -■ — 

105 














Cost of Dircct^ 
Services 














hy rrojcctcd ^ ' 
Kxpond it ure 

3 

)>. I.ovorod nj.rf>ct 
i'lOrvi.oer. 


55229 












5951 












C. Total Direct 
f^orviccs 

• ■ • 


G1180 













iir-d on cnroJtntnt fi9uros fit end of fourth quarter (Jan. 1-Marcli 31, 1973) as reported in 
Ci ik>:ae Sl«irt Infcufani ion Syston:i. 

jjt of; Ho:'.o sc'rvicc*:^ p]u:^ expondltarers for parent development, 

vc;rcd copti'ihut ion di?:ccted utilised by the family (e.g., physical check*-up3, 
lJuM' Umii i n-£;c?rv j cf? roniiiiltant . ) 
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TMC 



Percent of Projectod Percent of 

Federal Home Start ToUl Projoctcd 

^ jSrfnt Expondituros Ex ponsos 

Home Visits 75 % 76 % 

Direct Services 75 76 

Overhead i / .25 24 

Home Visitor Salaries, as a .80 
Percent of Total Salaries 
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WBST VIRGINIA 



i>ROJKCTr;o jixpiiNDiruia^s w budc ut like item 







^ tii" ToLiil 




$61023 


61.9 % 


Fringe iJoiiofits; 


6502 


6.5 


Conlact/coiiGultont 


1051G 


10.5 


Travel 


13 200 


13.3 


Space ^ Utilillos 


300 


.3 




5600 


5.6 


Equipment 


0 


, 

0 


OLher 


1879 


.1.9 


Total 








100,000 


100% 



i 

i 



OOLLAK VALUE OF PROJECTED PUOGR^.M RI-:nOUUCES 
LKVERKD BY THl-: OCD GRANT 





Pcdoral 




Privato 




ScrvM.ccn 


37975 


12900 


56^10 


fi65TI. 


Goods 


1350 


3000 






Total 


39325 


15000 


29904 
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• WEST VIRGINIA 



FUNCTIONAL COST BKr,AKlX)Vm 





Vrojoctcd 
KxponcUtorcs 
(Home Start Fe- 
deral Grant) 


% of Total 


Lovored 
Resources 
Fed Kon-Fed 


Total 


% of TOtA] 


Home Services 














Health 


$21624 


22.7 ^ 


?3708 


$14645 


$40067 


22.3% 


Nutrition . 


13436 


. 1^ — 

14.2 


4321 




17757 


9.9 ; 


l^sych/Socitil 


1067^ 


11.2 


3252 


11657 


25503 


14.2 


! 1 

£ctttCdtion 

1 

Parent ) 
Development 


23549 


24,8 


8852 




32401 


18.0 


4600 


4.8 


!>X f X 




9771 


5.4 


Administration 






935? 




?10'i3 


11 . 7 

4. J. « I 


1 - ! 

Career Development 


8679 


9.2 


3222 


395 


12296 


6.9 


j I 
Occupancy 


^ 700 


• .7 


1350, 


19107 


21157 


11.0 


; ; 
Total 


94956* 


100% 


3932S 


45804 


180,005 


loo":. 



. I 

I ' . . 

i 

; *The differonco l^etwocn cfstimatod expendituress for salaries and fringe benefits 
and annual salaries and fringe benefits banod on the payroll was $!303'!. The 
difference was mainly because of budgeted trainee positions which wcrc^ not fille 
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■ • WRST VlUfJTNlA 

• UNIT COS'i'S 





Total 
Cof'.t 


Tor ly 
(n 3 20 ) 


i'or Koca) 
Child 

(flCJQ 3-5) 

(n 171) 



Par on I 
(n = 132} 


Per icaxjct 

Child 
(ncjo 0 -S) 
(n ^= 271) 


l»cr IVuiily 
(n cyj) 


)*ro.1ct:l Oil Ivxi^cn- 
diture (bnr^ocl on 
federal slKive of 
Homo Ml art budyot) 


' 100, on; 


$ 033 


$ 535 


$ 758 


$369 


$147 


I'rojcj^Led I ov^ircd 


053 29 


• 

$ 709 

• 


$ 490 


$ 645 

0 


$314 


$125 


Total Pjojoctcc: 
K>:po J VI'. 0 fi [V yo j o c: - 
tod J:;xi>oiid\l\nx' 
pjuj; pjojt'c^ted 
lovcrcd royovircorO 




$1542 


$1083 


$1403 


$003 
















Cpr.t of Direct 
Sorvicar* 














>;>:}:>ondi t\irc 

3 

li. J.ovorod Diiccl: 
florx'j CCS 


73883 
























C. 'i'otnl j)ir< c:t 















CiOd oh cjirollnicnt fitjurf/s ^lA. I'nd of fourth quarter l-Mc:Kch 31, 1973) i\v> repax.Vrtl in 

a Homo ru .n-l J lif orj.Kit.ion Sy^:l^•nl. 

lit ol fIo.'i£; SorvJ co:. j^his O/i^jiindi tures for paiont dcvclop:riCnt * 

■v."; ■ ■ ■ ■ 

leered coiilribiiti on d.iroctcd utlJii-cd by tho family (o<<j.^ phyiiicnl cliock-^upn, 
l)r"r Sw'\.<:xv\rc consul lanK) 

lil co'Ms iVji ^'*-'*^^^ cxj>;'Udvt iuc bii;.t:U on i c dcr&J niiare ojl oJO ituatjet aro Jov/ o. 'l.iv 

; hi<j)jcr onro ni.ioru naun pos5;j])lc by on O.E,C). grant v;hich pay^; for G Ho.no Vi^itorr and 
>me c"ij:iuni;ir.-tlvc co/ita. 
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ttBST VIRGINIA 



Percent of Projected 
Federal Home Start 
Grant Rxpcnditurco 



Percent of 
Total Projoctod 
Bxpens es 



Homo Visits 



73 % 



64 % 



Direct Sorvicea 



78 



70 



Overhead 



22 



30 



Homo Viailor Salaries as a 
Percent of Total Salaries 



68 



♦ 

65 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

PROJDCTKO KXPKtiDl TURKS l^Y DUDGI^T LINH ITBM 



Salaries 
Frincjo Benefits 
Contcict/Consultnnt 
Travel 

Spaco Si Utilities 
fiupplios 
Kqiiipmont 
OtliGi: 

Total 





^ of ToLcil 


$ 61.371 


59.5 % 


9910 


9.6 


9272 


9.0 


8799 


8.5 


2904 


2.8 


4658 


4.5 


2027 


2.0 


4250 


4.1 


103191 


100% 



DOLLAR VAJ.UE OF PROJECTED PUOGfVvK RUSOUKCKS 





LEVERED BY 


TUB CCD GRANT 








Federal 


E ^ .^-r.ocal 


Private 


Total 


Services 


12300 


25508 


3280 




Goocljj 


750 


7000 


0300 


iGOii'* 


Total 


13050 


32508 


11580 


57]:^c 



*Not included as inadmissible v;as approximately $16,000. This money v^ar; clcihtcd 
as the value of 3:enting tapes for the "Around the Bend" TV series and the cc.^t 
broadcasting the tr'spes on state\7idc television* Althoucjh t!ie llonui Stiirt pv/inrA 
may have been instriunentaJ in causing the series to be broadcast, an u^KloteJT.in^■d 
nurri)er of children v;ho v;ore not in fJome Start also benefited frorn tlic so):ic;r. jhu: 
it seemed inappropriate to count the cost as an inkind contribution to JJci.ie rtart 
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FUNCTIONAL COST BRICAKDOVJN 



Home Services 
Health 



Nutrition 



Psych/Social 



Ediication 



Parent* 

Deveiopment 



Administration 
Careol Development 
Occupancy 



Total 



Projected 

Kxponditurcs 
(Home Start I'e- 
clcral Grant) 


% of Total 


Levered 
Resources 
Fed Non-Fed 


Total 


% Of Totft: 


$18738 


18.8% 


$850 


$3167 


$22755 


14.5 % 


7836 


7.8 





2053 


9889 


6.3 


13870 


13.9 




6125 


19995 


12.7 


24251 


24.3 




10050 


34301 1. 


21.9 , 


■ 390 


.4 




XUU 


11740 


7.5 




?1 ft 




4700 




16 ft 


■ 10545 


10.6 


200 


3893 


14638 


9.3 


2500 


2.5 , 


750 


14000 


17250 


11.0 


99853* 


100% 


1305C 


44088 


156,991 


lOO'i 



*The difference between estimated expenditures for salaries and fringe benofiti 
hnd annual salaries and fringe benefits based on the payroll was $341, Alr.o 
not incltided in the Functional Cost Breakdown is a $3000 supplement since the 
way in which this sufjpleinent would be spent was not indicated. 
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UNIT COBTS^ 





Total 
Cost 


Per Family 
(n =^89 ) 


Per Focal 

Child 
(ago 3-5) 
(n ==110 ) 


Per focal 
Parent 

{n «107 ) 


Per taryct 
. Child 
(ago 0-5) 
(n « 172) 


Per Faiiiily 
(n « 544) 


I>ro:icctccl Expen- 
diture (based on 
federal share of 
Homo Start budget) 


^10319] 


$1159 


4 

$938 


$964 


$600 


$ 190 


Piojcctcd Levered 
Resources 


57138 


» 

642 


519 ^ 


534 


332 


105 


Total Projected 
rtxponfjcs (Projec- 
ted l^xpcndituro 
plun j>rojected 
levered resources) 


160329 


1801 


1458 


1498 


, — 

932 


295 














Cost of Direct 
Services 














A. Projected ^ 
ItXpcnditure 


65005 
























3 

D. J^evcrcd Direct 


33595 












C. Total J>Arcct 
Services 


90680 













iced on enrol JKiont fi^fures^ at end of fourth quarter (Jan. I'-March 31, 1973) ar; roj;)orted Jn 
le Hoiiu- Start lnfori.^:»tion fiynteja, 

5£it of Hoxe Seivicoi! plus expenditures for parent development. * 

J vorcd contribution directed utili'/.nd by the family (e.g., physical check-ups, 
:ither jw .'civico c-o;ii:u J l.-t;; I.. ) ^ 
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ALABAMA 



Percent of Projected 
Federal Home Start 
Grant Expondituros 



Percent of 
Total Projected 
Expenses ^ ^ ^ 



Homo Visits 



65% 



55% 



Direct Services 



Overhead 



65 



.35 



..... 



63 



37 



Home Visitor Salaries, as a 
Percent of Total Salaries 



31 
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OHIO 

IMIOJJ^CTED KXPKNDl TURKS UY UUDGJiT MttU ITKM 







% oi' To I. nil 




§ 79075 


79.1 % 


Fringe IJcncJ: its 


68G0 

• 


8.9 


Contact/Consultant 


2240 


2.2 


Travel 


3760 


3.8 


Space Utilities 


0 


0 


Supx>lie?j 


2630 


2.6 


Kquii^ment 


14.15 


1.4 


Other (livsurnnce 
Babysit tinf!/ Contin^ 
gency) 


2000 


2.0 


Totcil 


100,000 


100'^ 



DOLLAR VALUE OF PROacCTED PUOGKAM RESOUUCES 

4 

LliVERED BY TflB CCD GPAHT 





Federal 


State-Local 


Private 


Services 


0 


5065 


17243 


Goods 


0 


553 


6014 


Total 


0 


6418 


23257 
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OHIO 



FUNCT.rON;vI. COST HREAKDOMN 



Home Sorvicos 
Health 

Nutjrition 

Psych/Social 

Education 



Paront' 

Development 



Administration 



Career Devolopmont 
I 



Occupancy 



Total 



Projected 
Expenditures 

(flomo Start Fe- 
deral Grant) 



$ 6324 



2606 



1089J 



19795 



2160 



29513 



27620 



500 



99410* 



of Total 



6.4% 



2.6 



11.0 



19.9 



2.2 



29.7 



27.8 



100% 



Levered 
Resources 
Fed l3on-Fed 



$7094 



3844 



1870 



1699 



8732 



1741 



4695 



29675 



Total 



$13418 



6450 



12762 



21494 



2160 



30245 



29361 



5195 



129085 



% of Total 



10.4% 



5.0 



9.9 



16.7 



1.7 



29.6 



22.8 



4.0 



100% 



*The difference between estimated expenditures for salaries and fringe benefits 
and tlio annual salaries and fringe benefits based on the payroll is $590. 
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OHIO 



UWIT COriTS^ 



diluvo <b:u:ocl on 
federal £;harc? of 
Ilarie Start: budycit) 



ProjocLcd l.GVOirod 
Resources 



rotal rrojoctcd 
Rxixmnes (Projec- 
ted J^xponditiiro 
jIus px'o jccted 
levered resoiurcco) 

:;:ost of Direct 
Services 



\. Projected 

IJxpondit.uro 



^.Levered Direct 
fie r vices 

Total Direct 
Services 



2 



Total 
Cost 


Per Fcimily 
(n « G9 ) 


Per Focal 

Child 
(ago 3-5) 
(n - 80 ) 


Pcji'cnt 
(n "OS ) 


Per t-.arcjot 

Child 
(age 0-5) 
(n ^- 134) 


Per Fanily 
(n " 350) 

$206 


$100,00" 




$1250 


$1163 


$746 


$29G75 


* 

$ 430 


$ 371 


$ 345 


$221 


$ 85 


V <S / — ' 




V X U X 


$1508 


S967 




$^31777 












$1/1507 












$56204 













ed o;i onrollnoi^t figures at end of fourth quarter dlan* 1-March 31, 1073) as jopor in 
IMiie Start Inronnatioii Sy:;tofa* 

t of Homo Services plufi expenditures for parent devolopnorit. 

ftrol coiili jbuti on directed utilized by the family {o.cj., phynical cVieck-up!j, 

her than i iv-r;^, rv ! er ron^;ultaut») 
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OHIO 



Pprceht of Projected 
Fedox-al Home Start 
Grant Kxpondituros 



Percent of 
Total Projected 
Expenses 



Howe Visits 



Direct Services 



40 % 

,42 



42 % 



44 



Overhead 



58 



56 



Home Visitor Salaries as a 
Percent of Total Salaries 



44 
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KANSAS 



Salaries 
Frinyc noncfitt) 
Contact/Consultant 
Travel 

Spacn ^ Utilitieii 
5inpplios 
Kquipment 
Olhcr 

Total 



i;ir<inL KxrxriKii twro 


^ of Tot ill 


$ 62715 


50.8% 


8225 

4 


7.8 


6100 


5.8 


10650 


10.2 


3000^ 


3.4 


6260 


6.0 


1000 


. 9 


6350 


6.1' 


104900 


100% 



DOLLAR VALUn OF PROJECTED PROGIViM RJilSOUUClilS 
LEVERED DY TIIK OCD GPAHT 





Federal 


StatG-Local 


Prival-.G 


SetvicGB 


3759 


5296 


2133 




1199 


0 


7260 


Totol 


4958 


5296 


9393 



lllWi 

19G'.; 



Proyrrim waa uncort<iin whcthrjr or not routal space for part of tlie ycnr toulO 
be obtiiincd ns in-kind donation. They are presently occupyiny donated f;pace 
but will have to move in the near future. 
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Homo Services 
Health 



Nutrition 

Peyth/Social 

Education 



Parent' 

Development 



I 

Administration 
Careel Development 
Occupcincy 
TJotal 



FUNCTIONAL COST BREAKDOWN 



Projected 
EHponditures 

(Home Start Per 
deral Grant) 


% Of Total 


Levered 
Resources 
Fed Non-Fed 


Total 


% of Tbta: 


$17227 


16.4 % 




$4425 


$21652 


17.4% 


iJ632 


4.4 




640 


5272 


4.2 




,12.2 




2814 


15631 


12.6 


25,659 


24.5 




3240 


28899 


23.2 


8750 


e.3 






9870 » 


7.9 






355 








7507 


7.2 


2404 


1710 . 


11621 


9.3 


4600 


4.4 


1199 


1740 


7539 


6.1 


104,899 


100% 


4958 


14689 


124,546 


100% 



I 
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- KANSAS 



UNIT costs' 



Projected Expen- 
diture {based on 
federal share of 
Home Start budget) 



projected Levered 
KcBOurces 



Totcil Projected 
Expenses (Pro jcc- 
tod Kxpendlture 
plus pi^ojected 
levered resources) 

Cost of Direct 
Services 

A. Projected ^ 

Kxpendituro 

B. Levered. Direct 

Services 

C. Total Direct 

Services 



Total 
Cost 


Por Ftimily 
(n - 75 ) 


Per Focal 

Child 
(age 3-5) 
(n = I04j 


Por focal 
Parent 

(n =89 ) 


Por tnrcjct 

Child 
(ago 0-5) 
(n " 163) 


Por FVjiiiily 
Member 

(n « 439) 


104900 


$1399 


$1009 


$ 1179 


644 


$239 


19647 


^62 


189 


221 


121 


45 


124547 


1661 


1198 


1399 


764 


204 


69005 












12239 












81324 













3ased on enroDnient ficjures €'\t end of fourth quarter (Jan. 1-March 31 , 1973) as reported in 
:ho Horie Ctart Inforrv^tion Syiite;a. 

^Qst of Home Services plus expenditures for parent dcvelopnient . 

jdvercd contribution directed axtili>:cd by the fninrly (c»g*, physical choc):-;ups, 
rather than in^-servicc coni:viltant . ) 



KANSAS 



Percent of Projected 
Federal Home Start 
Grant Expenditures 



Percent of 
Total Projected 
Ex penses 



Home Visits 



58 % 



57 ^ 



Direct Services 



Overhead 



Home Visitor Salaries, as a 
Percent of Total Salaries 



66 
74 



65 



35 



erJc 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 

PllOJKCTKD RXPENDITURJ:S D? DUDGBT line ITilH 





l|omo, fJJ.nrt I'cfiorn], 
tirant LxoctKiit uro 


^ of 'fOtt^l 


Saloirics 


$ 71614 


71.6 % 


Tringo I3ciioCit£j 


10742 


10.7 


Contact/Consultant 


6350 


6.4 


Travel 


7060 


7.9 


Space & Utilitier, 


0 


0 


Supplios 


2000 


2.0 




500 


.5 


Other 


934 


.9 


Total 


100,000 


100% 



DOLLAR VALUE OF PROJECTED PROGRAM RESOURCIiS 
LEVERED THE OCD GRANT 





Federal 


State-Local 


Private 


Tot i>l 


Services 


2055 


1670 


0006 


11731 


GoocIr 


0 


0 


3210 


32.10 


Total 


2055 


1670 


11216 


1/194] 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 



PUNCTIONM. COST BRUAKDOJW 



Home Services 
Heolth 



Nutrition 

I 

I 

Psijch/Social 

Education 

Parontj 

Development 



Administration 
Careel Dovclbprnent 
Occupincy 



Ijotal 



Projected 
Expenditures 
(Home Start Fe- 


% of Total 


Levered 
Resources 
Fed Non-Fed 


Total 


% of Tota 


$10651 


10.9% 


$332 


$9628 


$20611 


18.4% 














10980 


■ 11.3 


• 

253 




11233 


10.0 


35306 


36.4 


f 


663 


35969 


32.1 • 


870 


.9 


102 / 




1922 


1.7 


23811 


24.6 






23811 


21.3 


15383 


15.9 


443 


168 


15994 


14.3 








2400 


2400 


2.1 . 


97001* 


100% 


2055 


12884 


111940 


100% 



♦Difference between estimated expenditures for salaries and fringe benefits and 
' annual salaries and fringe benefits based on payroll is $2999. Eight home 
visitors made less than budgeted and one clerk typist position was hudyoted 
but not filled. 
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TEXAS 



UNIT COSTS 



Projected ):xpcn- 
dituro (based on 
Xddcral share of 
Homo Start budcjct) 



I'rojcctGd Levered 
Resources 



Total Projected 
Expenses (Projec- 
ted Expenditure 
plus projected 
levered resources) 

Cost of Direct . 
Services 

A. Projected ^ 
Kxpenditure 

3 

D. Levered. Direct 
Services 

C* Total Direct 
Services 



Total 
Cost 


I'er Family 
(n « 80 ) 


Por Focal 

Child 
(age 3-5) 
(n « 104) 


Per focal 
Parent 

(n « 80 ) 


Per target 

Child 
(age 0-5) 
(n 167) 


Per P<'.mily 
Meml>er 

(n « 414) 


> iUUUUU 












14939 


• 

$ 187 


$144 


$ 187 


$ 89 


$ 36 


114939 


$1437 


$1105 


$1437 


$688 


$278 


57807 












11928 












69735 













asod on enrollment figures at end of fourth quarter (Jan. 1-March 31, 1973) a« reported in 
10 llor.ie Start Information Systein. 

ost of Home Services plus expenditures for p^trent developincnt . 

Gvcrol contribution directed utili'^td by the family (e.g*, phyr.ical chcck-upt*,, 
ather than in--sorvice consviltanu. ) 



HOUSTON, TEXAS 

• 



Percent of Projected 
Federal Home Start 
Grant Expenditures . 



Percent of 
Total Projected 
Expenses 



Home Visits , 
Direct Services 



59 % 
60 



61 % 

*62 



Overhead 



Hr^me Visitor Salaries as a 
Percent of Total Salaries 



40 
51 



38 



ERLC 
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ARKANSAS 

. PROJKCTKD RXPENDITURKS BY BUDGET MNE ITKM 





TioHo, S,tenj:t J^ccloral 
Giytnt liNpc^n^'l) tiu'o 


% of I'otal 


Salaries 


$ 71647 


71.6% 


Pxlnge Benefits 


8956 


9.0 


Conlac t /Con su It a n t 


3535 


3.5 


Travel 


11994 


12.0 


Space & Utilities 


600 


.6 


Supplies 


2938 


2.9 


Equipment 


0 . 


0 


Other 

4 


330 


.3 


Total 


100,000 


100% 



I 



DOLLAR VALUE OF PKOaECTED PROGRAM RESOURCES 
LEVERED BY THE CCD GRANT 





Federal 


State-local 


Private 


'fot-.ai 


Services 


11650 


3016 


2761 


174? 7 


Goods 


4677 


3360 


7150 


ISlfiV 


Total 


16327 


6376 


9911 


32G1'' 
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ARKANSAS 



FUNCTIONAL COST BRTilAKDOWN 



Homo Services 
Health 

Nutrition 

Psych/Social 

Education 



I 



Parent; 

Development 



Administration 

Careel Development 

Occopancy 
I 

Total 



Projected 
Expenditures 
(jiomo Stc)rt re- 
deral Grant) 


% of Total 


Lovorcd 
Resources 
Fed , Non-Fed 


Total 


% of Total 


$ 14908 




14.9 * 


$1523 


$1800 


$18231 


13.8% 


10104 


10.1 


1523 




11627 


8.8 


12743 


12.7 




5400 


19145 


13, 7 


16158 


3.6.2 




5727 


21885 


16.5 














14043 


14.0 


5332 




. , — 

19375 


14.6 


32042 


32.0 


3274 




35316 


26.6 






4677 


3360 


8037 


6.1 


100,000 


100% 


16329 


16207 


132616 


100% 
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' AW<ANSAS • 

. UNIT COSTS 





lotnl 
cost 


Per Fflmlly 
(n -"SI ) 


Por Pocal 

Child 
(age 3-5) 
(n =94 ) 


Por focal 
Parent 

(,n «96 ) 


Por tnrgot 

Oil i 111 
(ago 0-5) 
(n " 141) 


Per Family 
(n "4G3 ) 


Projected Kxpon- 
?dituro (based on 

federal share of 
'lI6fifo Staf't bUd<j6t) 


aooooo 


$ 1235 


$ 1064 


§ 1042 


$ 709 


$ 216 


Projoctod Loverccl 
Rcyourcos 


32614 


« 

402 


347 


340 

t 


231 


70 


Total Projected 
Expensos {Pi*o joc- 
to d Expo nd i t u r o 
plus projected 
levered resources) 


132614 


1637 


1411 


1381 


941 


■ 286 














Cost of Direct 
Services 














A. Projected ^ 
Expenditure' 

3 

.^. Levered Di rcct 
Services: 


^ J. «^ 












15973 












C. Total Direct 
Services 


60888 













asGd on onrollraGnt fiqurcn nt end of fourth quarter (Jan« 1-March 31| 1973) ofrrcprjrtod in 
jIO llOiiio Eitart Information Syntcm. 

or>t of Homo rc>rvicori pluy oxpondituros for parent development. 

ever a) contribution directed utilised by the family (e*g./ physical check-ups, 
athet than in--i:ervico consaltantO 
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• ARKANSAS 



Porcent of Projected Porconi. of 

Federal Home start Total Proloctcd 

Grant Expenditures • ExponsGs ' 



Home Visits 54^ ^53 ^ 



Direct Services 54 53 

Overhead ♦ 45 



Home Visitor Salaries, as a 
l^orcent of Total Salaries 



52 



NORTH CAUOIJNA 

PUOJnCTUD LXPUHDITUUES UY DUDGliT LINK ITr.M 



■ 


Horn'o , S t, «-» r t ty t1 o r a"i 
Cirant KxponrlvVAiro 


% of Total 


Salarioe 


$ 57437 


57.4 % 


Fringe nonofits 


7165 


7.2 


Contact/Consultant 


18400 


18.4 


Ticavol 


5426 


5.4 


Space (i Utilities 


1140 


1.1 


Supplies 


5983 


6.0 


Equipment 


1416 


1.4 


Other 


3031 


3.0 


Total 


100,000 


100% 



DOLLAR VALUE OF PROJECTED PROGRAM PESOURCES* 
LEVERED BY THE CCD GRANT 





Fccloral 


State-Local 


Private 


ToifiX 


Services 


0 


2627 


3218 


5845 


Goodr. 


0 


0 


3325 


3325 


Total 


0 


2627 


6543 


9] 70 
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• NOKTll CAUOMNA 



FUNCTIONAL COST liRDAKDOWN 



Homo Services 
Health 

Nutrition 

i 1 

> Psjjch/Social 

Education 

I 
( 

Parent 

Development 

i 

Administration 
. Careol Development 



Occupancy 
i 



Total 



Projcclca 
Expondituros 
(Home Start Fo- 
doral Grant) 


% of Total 


Levered 
Resources 
Fed Non-Fed 


Total 


% of TOtol 


$ 26431 


29.1% 


i 


$3328 


J 29759 


29.8% 1 


7240 


8*0 




280 


7520 


7.5___| 


10791 


11.9 




847 


11644 


11.6 1 


19a37 


20.7. 


• ■ 


587 


19424 


19.4 1 


940 


1.0 






940 


.9 j 


15482 


17.0 






15482 


15.5 1 


10225 


11.3 




1002 


11227 


11.2" I 


900 


1.0 




3125 


4025 


4.1 


90852''' 


100% 




9369 


100,021 


100% 



\he difference between estimated expenditures for salaries and frinyc benefits 
and annual salaries and fringe benefits based on the payroll was $91^8. 
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NORTH C^ROLIN^ 



UHIT COSTS^ 



projected Kxpon- 
^Jiturc {bayed on 
federal fjhare of ' 
Homo Start budget) 



Projected Levered 
ResourcoG 



•Petal Projected 
Expenses (Projec- 
ted Expenditure 
jpiu? projected 
levered resources) 

Cost of Direct 
Services 



A. Projected 
Kxx>onditure 



2 



f). Jiovorcd. IJiroct 
Services 

Totcjl Direct 
Services 



Total 
Cost 


Per Family 
(n « 63 ) 


I'or Focal 

Child 
(age 3-5) 
(n »63 ) 


Per focal 
Parent 

(n «63 ) 


I'cr target 

Cliild 
. (aae 0-5) 
(n « 105) 


Per Piiinlly 
Hcwbor 

(n « 309) 


100000 


$ 1587 


$1587 


$ 1587 


$952 


$ 324 


9170 


* 

• 

146 


146 


146 


87 


30 


109170 


1733 


1733 


1733 


1040 


• 353 


64245 












5042 












69287 













(ted on enrolli;^ent fiqures at end of fourth quarter (Jan. 1-March 31, 1973) ns reported i.t\ 
c Home Start InCurmation Systcta. 

st <if Home Servicoii pluu cxpGiuli tures for parent developitient . 

verol cojitribut:3on directed utili^^ed by the family (e.g., physical check*-ups, 
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NORTH CAROLINA 



Pqrcont of Projected 
Podoral Home Start 
Grant Expenditures 



Percent of 
Total Projoctod 
Expenses 



Home Visits 



Direct Services 



Overhead 



.70 % 
71 
29 ■ 



68 % 

69 

31 



Homo Visitor Salaries as a 
Percent of Total Salaries 



58 



ERIC 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

PUO.IECTED EXPENDITURES BY BUDGET IIHE ITEM 





Homo , SrixY t h;c(in ra 1 
Grant Kxoojvm lui'o 


^ of Tol.il 




$ 01052 






6620 


6.7 




7610 


7.6 


i JLCAVOX 


7680 


7 . 7 


Space & Utiljtios 


4800 


4.8 y 


Supplies 


9180 


9.2 


Equipment 


1120 


1.1 


Other (Babysi tting , 
publicationD , insur- 
ance, parent activity 


1410 


1.4 


Total 


99480 

„ . 


100% 



DOLLAR VALUn OF PKOJKCTED PROGRAM IU:SOURCES 
LUVERED BY THE OCD GRANT 





Fedciral 


State-r^cal 


Private 


Toi.nl 


Services 


21076^ 


10059 


1009 


3214'". 


Goocls 


9420 




5454 


~i~fa?4 


Total 


30496 


10059 


6463 


47010 



IncliKlos 2 llo»ae Visitor Salaries and Fringe Bonofits ($13986) paid by R.E.A. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



FUNCTIONAL COST URtmKDONN 



Home So.* vices 
Health 



Nutrition 
Psjch/Social 

I ■ 

Education 



Parent^ j 
Development ^ 

I 

Administration 
Occupancy l 



Total 



i 



Projected 
Expenditures 
(Home Start To- 
dorftl Grant) 


% Of Total 


Levered 
Resources 
Fed Non-Fed 


Total 


% of Tota 


$ 3602 


3.7 % 


?406 


$ 


$ '4008 


2.8% 


5635 


5.7 


8326 


406 


14367 


9.9 


5250 


,5.3 


2307 


8000 


15557 


10.7 


30105 


30.6 


1300C 


1252 


44417 


30.5 


2370 


2.4 


1000 


780 


4150 


2.9 


33629 


34.1 


1380 


210 


35219 


24.2 


13919 


14.1 


4077 


1400 


19396 


13.3 


3960 


4.0 




4474 


8434 


5.8 


90530^ 


100% 


3049C 


1G522 


145548 


100% 



Difference between estimated expenditures for salaries and fringe benefits 
and annual salaries and fringe benefits as shown on current payroll is $947, 



ERIC 
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MASS/iCJiOSl^S 



J*xoJectcd Expon- 

jiiJtiiro tbOLGed on 
federal shcire of 
Homo Start budget t) 



Projected Levered 
Resources 



Totol Projected 
Expenses (Projec- 
ted Expenditure 
pXus projected 
levered resources) 

Cost of Direct. 
Services 

hs Projected ^ 
Expenditure 

3 

Bi Levered Direct 
Sci'vicea 

0/ Total Direct 
Services 



UNIT COSTS 



1 



Total 
Cost 


Per Vnmily 
(n «57 ) 


i'or Focal 
Child 

(n « 70 ) 


Por focal 
Parent 

(n « 57 ) 


Por target 

Child 
(age 0-5} 
(n " 103) 


Por Piunily 
Member 

(n « 230) 




$1745 


^1421 


$1745 






-17010 


1 

$ 

825 


672 


825 


456 


198 


14649B 


2570 


2093 


2570 


1422 


616 


-17022 












35'577 












82499 













^i:d on envollnent ficiurcs nt end of fourth quart (jan* 1-March 31, 1973) as reported iW^^ 
e Homo Sttirt Infornation Sy stern. 

St of Home Services plus expenditures Cor parent dGVclopmont. 

vercd t:onlribut ton diioctod utilized by the family (e.g.i physical chock-upS| 
thor llian i h-yervf crc consul tanU.) 



ERLC 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



pQircent of Projected 
Pedoral Homo Start 
Gr^^nt Expendi turos 



Percent of 
Total Projected 
Ex pe n sos 



Homo Visits 



Direct Services 



45 % 

48 



.54 % 
57 



Overhead 



52 



43 



Honte Visitor Salaries as a 

If 

Percent of Total Salaries 



55 
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ALASKA 



BEST COPY AVMLABU 

PROJKCTBD EXPENDITURES BY BUDGET LINK ITEM 



Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
Cont act/Coil du 1 tan t 
Travol 

Space & Utiliti 'S 

Supplies 

Equipment 



activity) 



Total 



Grfint r.xoonJlifcuro 


% of Total 


- $ 70203 


73.7% 


5000 

• 


4.8 


8490 


8.2 


4946 


4.8 


2155 


2.1 


2761 


2.7 


2350 


2,3 


1550 


1.5 


103,515 


100% 



DOLLAR VALUK OF PROJECTED PROGRAM RESOURCES 
LEVERED BY THE OCD GRANT 





Federal 


State-Local 


Private 


Services 


4435 


3627 


14066 


Goocis 


1G24 


5336 


19760 


Total 


6259 


. 8513 


33826 



TOtrll 

22l2fi 
40!>''?i 



ERIC 
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• ALASKA 



FUNCTIONAL COST DREAK[X>WN 



{lorao Services 
Hca'th 

Nutrition 



Psych/Soctal 

Education 

Parent 

DoveiopxTient 

Administration 

Careel Development 

Occupancy ^ 



Total 
I 



Projected 
Expenditures 
(Homo Start Fe- 
deral Grant) 


% Of Total 


Levered 
Resources 
Fed Non-Fed 


Total 


% of Tota: 


$ 13686 


13»8% 


?303 


$5065 


$19054 


12.9% 


5742 


5,8 


100 


2037 


7879 


5.3 


10871 


11.0 


204 


4114 


15189 


10*2 


18570 


18.8 


1048 


9394 


29112 


19.6 


1195 


1.2 


158 


3225 


4578 


3a 


■ "■■ "f ■ ' " ' ' 




2925 


2270 






22845 


23.0 


1321 


7298 


31464 


21.2 


1980 


2.0 


200 


9386 


11566 


7.8 


99230^ 


100% 


6259 


42709 


148278 


100^1 



Difference between salaries and fringe benefits based on estimated 
expenditure and annual salaries aiid fringe benefits based on current 
payroll is $4285. 
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ALASKA 

UNIT CCfiTS 





Total 
Cost 


Per Family 
(n « 50 ) 


Por Focnl 

Child 
(ago 3-5) 
(n «52 ) 


Per fociil 
Parent 

(n « 61 ) 


Per target 

Child 
. (acjc 0-5) 
(n «113 ) 


Per Kamily 
Mcr.\ber 

(n *i 220) 


Projected Kxpcn- 
diturc (based on 
fodr^ral share of 

Home Staft budyat) 


?103515 


$ 2070 


$ 1991 


$ 1697 


$ 916 


$ 452 


projected Levered 
Resources 


49048 


* 

981 


943 


804 


434 


214 


Total Projected 
Bxpenses (Projec- 
ted Kxpcndituro 
t>lii<» •fjyo'ippl'pd 
Severed resources) 


152563 


3051 




2934 


2501 


135U 


> out) 












- — ■ 


Cost of Direct 
Services 








■ 






A, Projected ^ 


501G4 
























a> I»evorcd Direct 
Cervices 


25G48 












'^otnl Direct 
Services 


75812 













Od on enrolUiont figtiret; at end of fourth qxjarl.cr (Onn; 1-March 31, 1973) reported in 
;^)lomo Start InCon.iat ku\ ^^yntc^T^. 

t o£ \icxnc Services plwj expenditures for parent dcvolopri»ant. 

:'rai contribuLion directed utilized by the faiTiily (e.g., physical check-ups, 
hor than in-service conf^ultajit * ) 
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/VUVSKA 



Percent of Projected 
Federal Homo Start 
Gront Igxpendlturos 



Percent of 
Total Projocte<J 



Hone Visits 



49 % 



48% 



Direct Services 



51 



51 



Overhead 



49 



49 



Hano Visitor Salaries as a 
Percent of Total Salaries 



43 
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TBNNESSEB 



PROJKCTRD BXPEND1TU=IF.S DY BUDGKT LINE ITEM 



Salaries 
Fringe Dciiofito 
tontnct/Consultant 
Travel 

Space u Utllitic?s 

Supplies 

Equipment 

OtVicr (Insurance 
Parent activity) 

Total 



Homo, f>,t cirt i.(:f:'/5ra], 
(>ratil i^xcoiKiJ i-.urf! 


h of TOh.-i] 


$ 61536 


61.5 % 


6346 


6.3 


13200 


13.2 


6950 


7.0 


2020 


2 . 8 


6677 


6.7 


1625 


1.6 


846 


.8 


100,000 


100% 



Services 

Goods 

Total 



DOLLAR VALUE OF PROJECTED PROGRAM RESOURCES 
LEVERED BY THE OCD GRANT 





Sta to-Local 


Private 


To Jul 
2600 


0 


2600 


0 
0 


0 


1058 


0 


3650 


0 


36'>« 
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TENNESSEE 



KUMCTIOMAJ. COST BllEAKDOV/M 



Homo Services 



th 



Nutrition 
Psjch/Social 

Education 

Paronti | 
Devojlopmont 

Administration 

Careejr Development 

Occupancy 



Total 



Projected 
Expenditures 
(Homo Start To- 
deral Grant) 


% of Total 


Levered 
Resoxircos 
Fed Non-Fed 


Total 

« 


% of Total 




> C /\ 4 


$ 


$ ; 


"? J. *i o O 














A 1 


• 

* 


o • ^ 












on T 




300 






ton 


■ ^ 








.4 
• 'J 




36.9 




2000 


38552 


37.6 


11520 


11.6 




300 


11820 


11.5 


2625 


2.7. 




1058 


3683 


3.6 


99009^ 


/ 100% 




3658 


1026S7 


100% 



^The diffcrenco betx^oon estimated salaries and fringe benefits and annual salario 
and fringe benefits based on the payroll was $991. 
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TENNRSSEI3 

UNIT dOSTS^ 





Total 
Cost 


Por I'amily 

* 

(n = 80 ) 


Por Focal 
Child 

(n « 98 ) 


Por focal 
Parent 

(n «149 ) 


Por target 
Child 

(n « 150) 


Per Family 
Member 

(n « 422) 


rrojoctcd Fxpon- 
diturc (baiJcd on 

Home Start biidyot) 


k V V w \J\J 


< 1250 


<5 1020 


<; 671 






l^rojocted Levered 
RoGOurccs 


3658 

— 


$ 

i 

46 


37 


25 


24 


9 

, : .__ 


Total Projected 
Kxpenses {Projec- 
ted Expenditure 
plus projected 
lovei'ccl resources) 


103658 


1296 


1058 


696 


691 


246 














Cost of Direct 
Services 














A. Projected ^ 
Expenditure ' 


48332 
























3 

B, Levered Direct 
Services 


300 












C. Totnl Direct 
ServicOG 


48612 








» 





ucd on enrol Incnt ficjurer. at end of fourth quarter (Jan. 1-Ffarch 31, 1973) as reported in 
e lloiiio Start TnfornaLion System. 

St of Home Services plus expenditures for parent dovolopmont. 

vortil contribution directed utilivsocJ by thu family (c.y,, physical chcck-u|>», 
thcr tJian in-service consultant. ) 



ERIC 



TENNRSSEE 



Pqrcent of Projected 
Fodotal Home Start 
Grant Expend Ituroo 



Percent of 
Total Projected 
Expenses 



Home Visits 



48 % 



,46 % 



Direct Services 



Overhead 



Homo Visitor Salaries, as a 
Percent of Total Salaries 



49 
51 
35 



47 



,53 



ERiC 
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8EST COI^Y AVAILABLE 

PROJECTED EXPENDITURES BUDGET LINE ITEM 





TJomo, Start l'0<^orcil 


% of Total 


Salatios 


$ 70078 


70.1 % 


Fringe DenoCits 


11300 


11.3 


Con tac t/Co3u;u It tin t 


5850 


5,9 


Trnvol 


8860 


8.9 


Space & Utilitieo 


480 


.5 


Supplies 




2. 1 


Kquipmont 


A 




Other {Ijisurance 
Parent Activity) 


1278 


1.3 


Total 


100,000 


100% 



I 

) 



DOLLAR VALUE OF PROJECTED PROGRAM RlvSOURCES 
LEVERED BY TUB OCD GR^NT 





FGdernl 


State-Local 


Privntfi 




Services 


5491 


3760 


3548 


i:^r,o7 


CJOCds 


643 


7019 


650 




Total 


6134 


10707 


4108 






102 



UTAH 



FUNCTIONAL COST BREAKDOWN 



Home Services 
Health 

Nutrition 

Psjc'i/Social ; 

I 

Ed|cation 

Parent 

Dovcioprncint 



Administration 
Careel Dovolopment 



Occupancy 

I 

Total 



Projected 
Expenditures 

deral Grant) 


% of Total 


Levered 
Resources 
Fed Non-Fed 


Total 


% of Tota 


S 14S77 


14.6% 


3 


$2129 


$16706 


13.8 % 


8887 


8.9 




1079 


9966 


0.2 


1633Sf 


16.3 




2494 


18833 


15.5 


24970 


25.0 


55 


220 


25245 


20.8 


1840 


1.8 


1500 


271 


13611 


3.0 


17189 


17.2 


600 


928 


18717 


15.5 


16198 


16.2 


1500 


994 


18692 


15.4 






2479 


6870 


9349 


7.7 


100,000 


100% 


6134 


■14985 


121119 


100% 



er|c 
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UTAH 



UNIT COSTS 





Tolnl 


)\iv rainlly 


Per Focol 


Per foccij 


Pur tfiryc't 


3*0 1' t^cun i I y 




Cost 




Cljild 


Parent 


Child 


Mombrjr 






ft. 

(n t=67 ) 


(acjo 3-5) 
(n « 75 ) 


(n « 70 ) 


(ngo 0-5) 
(n = 104) 


{n »^ 370) 


. Projocted Ilxpon- 
clituro {bnsc'd on ; 


lOOOOO 


$ 1493 


$ 1333 


$ 1429 


$ 962 


$ 266 


federal iAmrc of 














Homo Start budcjet) 














. Projected Levered 
Kesources 


21119 


* 

315 

t 


282 


■ 

302 


203 


56 


V Total Projected 
Expenses (Projec- 


1 0 1 1 1 q 

'X £ X X X7 


1808 


1615 


1730 


1165 


322 


ted Expenditure 














plus projected 














levered resources) 
























■ ■ . .T 1 1 ..1 1 ... . - 


» Cost of Direct 














Services 














A. Projected ^ 
Kxponditurc 

3 

D» Levered Direct 


6Gfvl3 
























Services 


774f3 












C. Total Direct 














Services 


74361 













losed on enrollnent f.icjures at end of fourtli quarter (Oaa* 1-Harch 31, 1973) as reported in 
ho lloiao Stcirt Jnforr^Ttion Systora, 

:ost of Heme Services plus expenditures for parent dcvolbp-nont . 

ovevol conti ihutlon directed utilized by the family (e.g., physical check-ups, 
athor t}ian in-sorvico confjultant . ) 



ERIC 
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UTAH 



PerconU of Projected 
Federal Home Start 
Grant Expon d i turcs 



PorccTil of 
Total Project 



Home Visits 



65 % 



50 % 



Direct Services 



67 



61 



Overhead 



33 



39 



Home Visitor Salaries as a 
Percent of Total Salaries 



51 



ERIC 
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NEVADA 



PROJRCTED UXrKMDITURi:S BY liUOGCT LING ITKM 



Salaries 
Fringo BonoCits 
Contact/Consultant 
Travel 

Spvico €l UtiliticG 

Supplies 

Equipment 



Other 



<Dabynittiny , 



Insurance) 
Total 



Homo, R.t;<nrt Fc'Vii-al 


% of Total 




70.8 * 


7423 


7.1 


3510 


3.4 


6" -^r) 


5.0 


2883 


2.8 


•J 1 






4.2 




2.4 


104,800 


100% 



DOLLAR VALUE OF PROJECTED PROGRAM RESOURCES 
YiEVHRED BY THE OCD GPA>3T 





Federal 


State-Locnl 


Private 


Total. 


Sewlcos 


3120 


7939 


812 


11071 


Goods 




605 




COS 


Total 


3120 


8544 


612 


124 V(, 



er|c 
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• NEVADA 



FUNCTIONAL COST BllEAKDOWH 



Homo Scrvico« 

Health 1 

1 1 

NutiritioM | 
l>s^ch/Social ■ 

Education 

Parent" j 
Development ■ 

Administration 

Career DevolopjiiGnt 

Occvipancy 

'jJotal 1 


Projected 

Expondituces 
(Homo Start F07 
doral Grant) 


% of Total 


Levered 
Resources 
Fed Non-Fed 


Total 


% of Total 


$ 13454 


12,8% 




$7190 


— — 

$20644 


17.6 % 


8653 


,8.3 




208 


8941 


7.6 


iias'X 


10.7 




1180 


12417 


10.6 


20491 


19.6 






20491 


17.5 


3600 


3.4 




78 


3670 


3.2 


26504 


25.4 


3120 




29704 


25.3 


16540 


15.8 




15 


16555 


14.1 


4241 


• 

4.0 




605 


4046 


4.1 


104,000 


100% 


3120 


9356 


117276 


lOO-i 
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NBVADA 

UNIT OOSTS^ 



Projected Kxpcu- 
dituro (based on 
federal shaio of 
Homo Start budcjet) 



Projected Levered 
Kesourcos 



Total Projected 
Expe ns es ( Pro j cc- 
ted Kxpenditure 
plxxB projected 
levered resources) 

Cost of Direct. 
Services 

h. Projected ^ 
)'"xpendituro ' 

3 

I.ovorcd Direct 
Sorvicoc; 

C. Total Direct 
Services 



Total 
Cost 


Per Family 
(n = 61 ) 


Per Focal 

Child 
(ago 3-5) 
(n ^ 70 ) 


Per foc:al 
Parent 

(n «69 ) 


Per target 

Cliild 
(ago 0-5) 
(n « 144) 


Per Family 
Member 

(n ^-305 ) 


?i0/1800 


$ 1718 


$ 1497 


? 1519 


$ 728 


$ 344 


12476 


1 

* 

205 


178 


181 


87 


41 


117276 


1923 

_ 


1675 


1700. 


815 


385 


57435 












073G 












66171 













H5^d on enrollment figures at end of fourth quarter (jan. l-March 31, 1973) as; reported in 
10 Iloi:\e r.tart Information Systeia. 

>j;t of Home Services plus expenditures for parent dovolopment. 

fVpral contribution clirocted iitilir.cd by the family (e»g* ^ physical chc^ck-ups, 
ithc^r tlian in-j;crvice consul I ant, ) 



ERIC 
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NEVADA 

■ 



Pqrcont of Projected 
Federal Homo Start 
Grant Expenditures 



Percent of 
Total Projected 
Expenses 



Home Visits 



51 % 



S 'A % 



Direct Services 



Overhead 



55 



45 



56 
44 



Home Visitor Salaries as a 
Percent of Total Salaries 



50 



ERiC 
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NEW YORK 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

PROJRCTKD CXrENDITUfU:3 BY UUDGET LINR ITKH 





Gtunt Exoon;Uluro 


% of Tolal 


Salaries 


$ 72800 


70.4 % 


Fringe Benefits 


9464 


9.2 


Contact/Consultant 


4800 


4.6 


Travel 


2000 


1.9 


Space & Utilities 


6704 


6.5 


Supplies 


2441 


2.4 


Equiixnent 


500 


.5 


Othor(BcJbysitting, 
Insurance) 


4770 


4.6 . 


'rotal 


103,479 


100% 



DOLLAR VALUE OF PROJECTED PROGRAM RESOURCES 
LEVERED BY THE OCD GRANT 





Federal 


State-Local 


Private 


Tot<i"l 


Services ' 


0 


3254 


2891 


614^ 


Goods 


0 


0 


13529 




Total 


0 


3254 


16420 


iy67'' 



MEW YORK 



FUNCTIONAL COST DREAKDOVW 



Homo Services 
Health 

Nutrition 



f 

sych/Social 



Education 

Parentj 

DGVcloprnent 



A<3jninistration | 

I I 
Career DevGlopment 

J, 

Total 



Projected 
Expend itu if OS 
(Homo Start Fe- 
deral Grant) 


% of To ta 1 


Levered . 
Resources 
Fed Non-Fed 


Total 


% of Totfl' 


$ 4678 


4.7% 


$ 


$1719 


$6397 


5.3* 


*4710 


4.7 






4710 


3.9 


11489 

t 


11.5 




1345 


12834 


10.7 


14738 


14.7 




1499 


16237 


13.5 


5375 ' 
— , j 


5.9 




136 


6011 


5.0 


37316 


37.2 






37316 


31.1 


16584 


16.5 






19030 


15.0 


4874 


4.9 




-13529 


18403 


15.3 


100264^ 


100% 




19674 


119930 


100% 



The difference between estimated expenditures for salaries and fringe benefits 
and annCial salaries and fringe benefits based on the payroll was $3215. 



ERIC 



m 



NEW YOllK 



t>i-ojoctGd Kxpon- 
diturc (based on 
federal share of 



• Projected Levered 
Resources 



Total Projected 
Expoiu;os (Projec- 
ted KxpGn(3iture 
plws j)rojocted 
lovcrod resources) 

Co5;t of Direct 
Services 

A. Projected ^ 

Kxponditure 

B. Levered Direct 

Services 

C. Total, Direct 

SorviccG 



UNIT COSTS 



Totol 
Cost 


I'or Family 
In « 69 ) 


Per Focal 

Child 
(ago 3-5) 
(n »74 ) 


Per focal 

♦ ** * v-l 1 ^ 

(n «69 ) 


Per target 

(age 0-5) 
^ 120) 


I'or I'ajidly 
(n « 352) 


$103479 

\ . 


$ 1500 


S1398 


$ 1500 


$ 862 


$ 294 


19674 


■ » 
265 


266 


285 






123153 


1785 


1664 


1785 


1026 


350 


41490 










* — 


4699 












46189 













ped on enrol jMont figures at end of fourth qitarter (Jaju 1-Harch 31, 1973) as reported in 
f^Ci Homo Start Infornniion Syntcr^. ' ^ 



11-^^^^^^^^ for parent dovolopmant. 

SfW?^'^^^^^^ directed iiti)i;^ed by the family (e.g*, physical check-ups. 



tERJC ; 
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N15W YORK 



Porcortt of Projected 
Federal Home Start 
Grftnt Bxpondituros 



Percent of 
Total Projected 



Homo Visits 



36 % 



34 % 



Direct Services 



Overhead 



Howe Visitor Salaries as a 
Percent of Total Salaries 



41 
59 
44 



39 
61 



Si 




ARIZONA 



PROJBCTKD EXPKNDITURES liY BUDGET LINE ITlrTM 



SnltirJcs 
Fringe Dcnofits 
Contact/Consultant 
Travel 

Space & utilities 

Supplies 

Equipnent 

Other (Insurance 
reproduction) 

Total 



c>rcint r.XTK'ivu turo 


% of Total 


$67000 


66.5 % 


6780 


6*7 


5000 


^ * if 


10679 


10. 5 


2565 


2.5 


2355 


2.3 


4300 




2560 


2.5 


102,037^ 


100% 



Services 

Goods 

Total 



DOLLAR VALUE OF PROJECTED PROGRAM RUSOURGES 
LEVERED BY THE OCD GRANT 



Federal 



2400 



120 



2520 



Stnte-rx)cal 



7213 



120 



7333 



Private 



1324 



1620 



2944 



1$2000 was added to budget for psychological consultant, but the procfrnm 
director could not indicate where it would bo subtracted although she said 
it would be subtracted somewhere. Thus total projected expenditure is 
actually $100,037. 
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. ARIZONA 

4 



. FUNCTIONAL COST BRRAKDOWN 



Homo SOKvices 
Health 

i 

Nutrition 

(I 
i 

Psych/Social 

I ■ 
Education 

I 

Parent} 

DevcjlopmGnt 

Administration 

Career Devolopment 

Occux>ancy 

Total 



Projected 
Expenditures 

deral Grant) 


% of Total 


Lover ed 
UesourcGS 
Fed Non-Fed 


Total 


% of Tofcft 


$10939 


11.5% 




$1351 


$12290 


11.4% 


7294 


7.7 




181 


7475 


6.9 


» 

1038^ 


10.9 


2400 


6843 


19632 


18.2 


2^242 


25.5 




1255 


25497. 


. 23.7 


800 


.8 




139 


939 




28231 


29.7 


i 




28231 


26 . 2 


11758 


12.4 




388 


12146 


11.3 


1365 


1.4 


120 


120 


1605 


1.5 


95018^ 


100% 


2520 


10277 


107815 


100% 



The difference between estimat<id expenditures for salaries and fringe benefits*; 
and annual salaries and fringe benefits based on the payroll was $7021, 




ARIZONA 



UNIT COSTS' 



Projected Expon- 
dituro (based on 
federal share of 

Homo Start budget) 



Projected Levered 
Resources 



Total ProjoctM 
Expenses {Projec- 
ted Expenditure 
plu? projected 
levered resources) 

I Cost of Diroct. 
Services 

I A. Projected ^ . 
Expenditure 

3 

|B* JjGvored Direct 
Services 

|C< Total Direct 
Services 



Total 
Cost 


Tor Family 
(n « 72 ) 


Per Focal 
Child 

\ Cl<t^ V3 •? tj f 

(n >^ 93 ) 


Per focal 
Parent 

(n «132 ) 


Per target 
Child 

(n "128 ) 


Per Fcimily 
Henbor 

(n « 463) 


100037 


$ 1389 


$1075 


$ 758 


$781 


S 216 


12797 


\ 

178 


138 


97 


100 


28 


112834 


1567 


1213 


855 


882 


244 


53664 






■ 






12169 












.65833 













Ised on enrollment figures at end of fourth quarter (Jan. 1-March 31, 1973) an reported in 
Id Hpme f^tart Information System » 

|§b 8^1^^ plus expenditures for parent developnent. , . n 

^Wiae^n^^ utiliiiccl by the family (e.g., physical check-ups, V: = 



ERIC 
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ARIZONA 



Porcont of Projoctcd 
FeilGral Homo Start 
Grant Expenditures • 



Poi'cont of 
Total Projfictcd 
Expenses 



Homo Visits 



Diroct services 



Overhead 



56 
56 
44 



60 % 



CI 



39 



Homo Visitor Salaries as a 
Percent of Total Sala'ries 



62 



117 



